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THE DEFENCE OF THE 
HOLY PLACES 


By 
EVELYN WAUGH 


on the other by limitless ambition; between them a 

haphazard frontier determined by the accidents of battle 
and still, in spite of the truce, the scene of recurrent acts of atrocity 
and revenge; on that line and cut through by it, the most sacred 
city in the world. 

Publicists and politicians have conspired to forget and to make 
forgotten this open wound in international honour. On 11th 
December, 1948, the General Assembly of the United Nations 
proclaimed Jerusalem unique and granted it international status 
under United Nations control which neither then nor later was 
made effective. Now by a double act of aggression as flagrant as 
the invasion of South Korea the city has become a battle-ground 
temporarily divided between two irreconcilable enemies. One 
voice only is heard reproaching the nations with their betrayal— 
the Pope’s, but he speaks as always in terms of generations and 
centuries. When he says that internationalization is the only proper 
solution of the problem he does not mean that it is expedient to 
evict the usurpers immediately. The great opportunity has been 
lost. It will come back one day on the tide of history. Meanwhile 
the Holy City stands as a chilly monument to the moral confusion 
of our rulers. 

It was typical of this confusion that even at the time when it 
seemed as though the international politicians were ready to 
protect Jerusalem they spoke of it as being “‘sacred to three great 
world religions’’ suggesting that the rights and claims of Christian, 
Mohammedan and Jew were similar and equal. In fact there are 
decisive theological and historical differences. Christianity and 
Mohammedanism may both reasonably be called “world 
teligions”’ in that each offers a cosmic system of the relations of all 


mankind to God. Judaism is the religion of a particular people, a 


QO: one side a people possessed by implacable resentment, 
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system of rites and social habits which united and distinguished a 
nation once dispersed, now partly reassembled in a national state. 
The Temple of Jerusalem was once the sole focus of Jewish 
worship. There alone a priestly order sacrificed to the national 
deity. When the Temple was destroyed by Titus in A.D. 70 the 
Jewish religion was profoundly changed. Since then there has 
been no priesthood and no sacrifice. In A.p. 363 the Emperor 
Julian the Apostate ordered the restoration of the Temple and of 
its worship but the work was interrupted by a cataclasm which 
contemporary witnesses accepted as a divine judgment. Since then 
no responsible Jew has advocated the rebuilding of the Temple. 
The meat shortage alone would make the ancient sacrifices 
impossible. The orthodox Jews, who form some eighteen per cent 
of the population of Israel, believe that the work can only be 
iio when there is an unmistakable, apocalyptic summons. 
The ten per cent of dogmatic atheists, of course, expect no such 
event. The majority of Zionists are being encouraged to see the 
fulfilment of the prophecies in the establishment of the State of 
Israel. For the first time no Jew has access to the Wailing Wall, but 
it is not in the temper of the new State to lament past glories but 
instead to exalt present achievements. There is a strong movement 
to divert the national disposition to mourning into more topical 
channels. A shrine has been erected under the walls of the old city 
where the ashes of Jews murdered by the Germans are unceasingly 
venerated. It is probable that this will take the place of the 
Wailing Wall in the minds of the next generation. 

The Mohammedans were late-comers. Jerusalem had been the 
sacred city of Christendom for six hundred years before it fell to 
Omar. He himself entered with all reverence and chivalrously 
refrained from entering the Holy Sepulchre, an act commemorated 
in the neighbouring mosque. It is probable that the Prophet 
passed through Jerusalem on his way to Damascus. It is certain 
that he picked up a great respect for the place in the garbled 
versions of Christianity and Judaism which formed the as of 


his meditations. At one time he turned towards Jerusalem to pray. 
But in the end he left his bones in Medina and appointed Mecca 
as the prime centre of pilgrimage and devotion. Jerusalem comes 
third to the Mohammedan and only one spot there is of supreme 
importance, the rock over which the great Dome stands, reputed 
to be the altar on which Abraham prepared to sacrifice Isaac; the 
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foundation of the altar is both the Jewish Holy of Holies and the 
taking-off place of the Prophet’s visionary visit to Paradise. It was 
a Christian church for three hundred years before Omar and again 
for a century under the Crusaders, but it is now recognized by 
all as an unalienable Mohammedan possession. It lies on its great 
platform on the east of the city with access through the Golden 
Gate to the Kingdom of Jordan. The barrier of its walls makes 
a clear frontier between it and the rest of the city and when 
internationalization comes, it will be easy to separate it from the 
zone and make it an integral part of the Arab Kingdom. 
The rest of the ancient city comprises a dense constellation of 
Christian Holy Places. This term can be used loosely to include all 
roperties belonging to various Christian bodies—convents, 
haath churches—many of which sprang up in the Holy Land 
during the last century of Turkish rule; strictly it should mean 
only those places which were venerated before the Mohammedan 
invasion as the sites of Christian history. It is to those that the 
pilgrims flocked, and it was the chief of these that became the 
subject of the intricate system of Status Quo which was elaborated 
by the firmans of successive Sultans recognized by international 
treaty and by the British during their thirty years of rule. Of 
Holy Places in this strict sense there are some forty in the walled 
city of Jerusalem and on the Mount of Olives; seven in the 
adjoining village of Bethany and sixteen in and around Bethlehem, 
which is five miles distant by the old road, now cut by a Jewish 
salient. All these lie in the de facto authority of the Hashamite 
Kingdom of Jordan. In the State of Israel lie the Church of the 
Dormition and the Cenacle under the walls of the old city, three 
Holy Places at Ein Karim, one at Emmaus, nine at Nazareth, five 
on the Sea of Galilee, three at Cana, one at Carmel. The most 
important of these is Nazareth, which stands in a peculiar position 
in Israel. Elsewhere the Jews were able to stampede the inhabitants 
(who now live in destitution, some half million in the wastes of 
Jordan alone), and hastily fill their homes with Jewish immigrants. 
But at Nazareth the Arabs, mostly Christians, remained. They 
now live under restraint, forbidden to travel outside their area or 
go to work as they used in Haifa. Special police passes are required 
by foreigners to enter the district. They are naturally entirely 
unsympathetic to the State of Israel and would welcome 
internationalization. 
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To move from one part of the Holy Land to the other is almost 
impossible for a subject of either part. For the foreign pilgrim it 
is difficult but possible. He must possess duplicate passports, he 
must be ferried across the line at a pre-arranged time, normally by 
the kind offices of his consul; once across there is no return by that 
route. He must fly out from Amman or drive up to Syria and 
Lebanon. It may be added that the fictitious rate of exchange 
makes travel in Israel more costly than anywhere else in the world. 
That is the trick by which a modern government exacts the dues 
which were considered intolerably oppressive in the Middle Ages. 
Indeed the conditions which provoked the First Crusade were 
scarcely more offensive to the pilgrim than those existing today. 

But we should not protest too much. It is in the nature of a 
pilgrimage to be uncomfortable. Often they are undertaken as 

ance and early rules for pilgrims enjoin bare feet and uncombed 

ir as essential features. St. Patrick’s Purgatory in Ireland is 

today the only place in the world which maintains the full 

discipline of the primitive Church, though even there the brush 
and comb are permitted, and it is thronged with penitents. 

The pilgrim’s instinct is deep-set in the human heart. It is 
indeed an affair of the heart rather than of the head. Reason tells 
us that Christ is as fully present in one church as in another, but 
we know by experience that some churches have what we most 
inadequately call an “atmosphere”’ in which we pray easily, while 
others do not. How much more is this true of the spots marked by 
great events and by the devotion of the saints. Stern moralists of 
the Middle Ages were constantly exhorting their flocks to stay 
at home and warning them that the spiritual dangers of the 
wanderer might quite undo the benefits. But the tide was not to 
be stayed. It flowed ceaselessly to Compostella and Canterbury 
and Rome and Cologne and to countless shrines all over the 
ancient world. As soon as one place was desecrated by Moham- 
medan and Reformer other places sprang up. In the last hundred 
years Lourdes and Fatima have taken rank with the great centres 
of medieval devotion. Restlessness and mere curiosity no doubt 
have a part (the motives of any human action are inextricably 
mixed), but far above these is the empty human imagination 
seeking an object for its attention. In this most natural quest the 
Holy Land has for the Christian a primacy which Rome itself 
cannot approach. 
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Nevertheless it is a fact that many visitors are disconcerted by 
what they see there. Those who come fresh from the towering 
splendours of Catholic Europe find architecture which is often 
ramshackle, often meanly modern. Those who come from the 
light, spacious, plain conventicles of Protestant worship, find 
murky caves cluttered with shabby ornament and echoing with 
exotic liturgies. Those whose imaginations have been filled from 
childhood by bright biblical illustrations and such hymns as Miss 
Alexander’s “There is a green hill far away,”’ find a confusing 
topography in which the Way of the Cross runs through an 
oriental bazaar. A little girl remarked at Calvary: “I never knew 
Our Lord was crucified indoors”; she was expressing an uneasi- 
ness that troubles many minds; that troubled General Gordon so 
much that he was impelled to seek the tomb elsewhere and to 
find it in a site—archaeologically preposterous—which has com- 
forted many bewildered Nordics. “The Garden Tomb” is what 
their Sunday School teachers led them to expect, not the Graeco- 
Russian kiosk of 1809 which now sadly crowns the site unearthed 
by St. Macarius in 326. 

This confusion of mind was expounded in the English House of 
Lords when they debated the antiquities of Jerusalem at the end 
of the mandate. Their Lordships were then comforted by the 
suggestion that since there was some doubt in some minds about 
their authenticity the Holy Places did not greatly matter. Perhaps 
most Americans and Englishmen who have not studied pa 
matter, have a vague impression that there has been a good deal of 
conscious imposture. Certainly no one accepts as de fide the 
authenticity of all. 

What I suppose is plain to anyone who accepts the truth of the 
Gospels, is that Galilee and the district in and around Jerusalem 
are sacred to the incidents of Our Lord’s life, death, resurrection 
and ascension. It is, moreover, certain that the vast majority of 
the spots venerated today were those identified by a living 
tradition in the fourth century and have been continuously 
recognized ever since. Whether this living tradition erred occa- 
sionally and precise spots were unenthusiastically accepted where 
a rather vague memory survived, we cannot know. Recent 
excavations—for example those at the Lithostrotos of Pilate’s 
Judgment Hall—have confirmed tradition. We now know that 
our forefathers were wrong in supposing that the Ecce Homo 
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Arch was the building from which Christ was exposed to the 
people. We do know, however, that deep below the present Via 
Dolorosa there does lie the actual path He trod to Calvary. We 
cannot know whether the Stations are the exact sites of the various 
incidents. The Holy Places indeed comprise the whole gamut of 
credibility from the “Tomb of Adam’’—a fantasy, surely, the 
fruit of ancient prosaic minds seeking a concrete form for the 
poetic imagery used of the Atonement—to the rock of Calvary 
which no one but an ill-informed bigot would attempt to dis- 
credit. Between these two extremes the other shrines could be 
arranged in a rough order of probability, but the question is 
primarily antiquarian rather than religious. Suppose—though 
there is no particular reason to do so—that the place of John the 
Baptist’s birth were not where we suppose, but a few yards away, 
in another street even, of the same village. The devotion of 
centuries has made the traditional site a Holy Place in fact. 

This last may be taken as typical of the minor shrines and of the 
surprises that await the pilgrim. He has come to Ein Karim to see 
the home of the Baptist. He finds a handsome modern church in 
the Spanish style. He is led down a precipitous staircase into a 
small cave where he is invited to kiss a marble boss. This he is told 
is the birthplace of St. John. His guide is a bearded Franciscan. If 
they have a language in common and even perhaps if they have 
not the pilgrim will be told at length the stories of St. Elizabeth 
and of Zachary. He may be shown some pottery of Herod’s time 
found on the spot and the mosaic remains of two Byzantine 
chapels. But the Franciscans of the Custody are seldom archaeo- 
logists and never aesthetes. Their first characteristic is tenacity. 
They inherited the flag of the Crusades in 1291. When the knights 
and barons retreated, the friars remained. They have stayed on for 
more than six hundred years with absolute singleness of purpose, 
undisturbed by theological and artistic fashions, holding fast to 
the Gospel and to the stony places where it was enacted. Their 
struggle has swayed back and forth. They have often been cheated 
and brutally dispossessed of their property; they have also from time 
to time received fine benefactions. They have more than once in 
all their undertakings seen the full revolution of the cycle, decay, 
destruction, restoration, and have learned to avoid undue attach- 
ment to their own transient structures. Indeed they seem posi- 


tively to relish the demolition of buildings which anywhere else 
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would be patiently preserved, to give them the chance to put up 
something brand new, strong and convenient, and the Franciscans 
of the Custody jump to it. They have no sentiment except the 
highest. No association later than the Apostles interests them. 
There is only one “period” for them; the years of Our Lord. It is 
not for us to look askance. They have had small help from art 
connoisseurs during their age-long, lonely sentry-duty. “ 

But the cave, too, is not what we might have expected. These 
sacred grottoes are everywhere, here, at Nazareth, at Bethlehem, 
on the Mount of Olives, as far away as the old Christian quarter 
beyond the walls of Cairo. The early painters loved to elaborate 
them and the poetic imagination may leap delightedly from these 
places to the catacombs, to St. Anthony’s cell and St. Jerome’s, 
and again to Lourdes; but, by prosaic Franciscan lights, it does 
seem remarkably odd that St. Elizabeth should go down to the 
cellar for her accouchement. The explanation, I think, is that she 
did nothing of the kind. The houses of this district mostly stand 
over honeycombs of natural and hewn cisterns store rooms. These 
remain when the houses fall or burn. In identifying a site in the 
fourth century villagers would say: “Here, our fathers have told 
us, John was born.” Nothing is more natural than that a con- 
fusion should occur and the cave usurp the history of the former 
house. We may explain in the same way such objects of veneration 
as the block of stone from which Our Lord is said to have mounted 
the ass for his entry into Jerusalem. It is probable that the stone 
was first put there simply to mark the spot and that later genera- 
tions made it a parucipant in the actual drama. Concessions such 
as these are all that need be made to the sceptic. We may admit, 
too, that the sites of the Dormition and Our Lady’s Tomb have 
strong rivals at Ephesus. But when all these small debts to 
plausibility have been paid in full, the residual wealth of the Holy 
Land in authentic gilt-edged association is incomparably large. 
The supreme treasury is, of course, the great church of the Holy 
Sepulchre in Jerusalem. 

And here, as one might expect, one finds exemplified and 
accentuated all the peculiarities of the Holy Land. The first 
impression, as one enters the courtyard, is that one has come 
inopportunely. The steps by which one approaches are arched 
over with a structure of steel girders and wood props; the fine, 
twelfth-century facade and entrance is entirely obscured by 
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scaffolding. Inside, as one’s eyes become accustomed to the gloom, 
one finds that all the arches of choir and rotunda are reinforced 
with a dense armature of timber, that everywhere a forest of 
beams and struts spreads between the ancient columns, and that 
the walls are bound like a clumsily wrapped parcel with a tangle 
of steel ties. There has been some recent pact 0 or some deficit 
has suddenly become apparent, the visitor supposes. Work must 
be in progress; the men are just on holiday. But such is not the 
case. The disturbance took place in 1927. Grave danger to the 
whole fabric was apparent seven years later and these girders and 
baulks of timber are the hasty improvisations of local British 
engineers, a first-aid treatment while the ecclesiastical authorities 
were deciding on a plan. In 1942 further dangers were discerned 
and further temporary measures taken by the same engineers. 
Now they have gone away; nothing is being done. The dead hand 
of the old Ottoman firmans and the Treaty of Berlin of 1878 
renders the ecclesiastical authorities powerless. They are merely 
waiting for the inevitable collapse, perhaps in their time, perha 
in the time of their successors, when the Christian world will 
obliged to turn its attention to its principal shrine. 

Meanwhile one wanders backward through history. One 
notices first the work of the English sappers, next the reconstruc- 
tion of the Greek builders of 1803; then, if one has an eye for 
architecture, one sees that all these encumbrances stand in a great 
Transitional-Norman Cathedral, still almost intact; then one may 
find tucked away underground all that is left of the original build- 
ings of Constantine and Helena. That great assembly of buildings 
was destroyed by the Persians before the Mohammedan invasions, 
by Chosroes in 614, who carried off the True Cross. The Emperor 
Heraclius was the first true crusader. Solemnly dedicating his 
arms he invaded Persia eight years later and brought the relic 
home in triumph, while the monk Modestus travelled throughout 
the Empire raising funds for the rebuilding. The fortunes of the 
shrine were inextricably interlocked with the history of that land 
of earthquake, invasion and civil riot. Damage, restoration, 
damage, succeed one another through the centuries. Certain 
events are of determining importance. This destruction by 
Chosroes and rebuilding by Modestus and Heraclius is one of 
them; next, very soon after, the surrender of the city to the 
Caliph Omar in 637. His Mohammedan successors did not 
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emulate his chivalry. In 1009 the Caliph Hakim, an Egyptian, 
tried to extirpate Christianity in his dominions. He was probably 
insane. He reversed his policy later but not before the Church of 
Modestus had been demolished and the Sepulchre itself, which 
until then had preserved its original rock-hewn form, had lost 
roof and walls so that nothing now remains except the floor and 
the slab upon which Our Lord’s body lay. Succeeding edicules 
have been masonry. It was not until forty years later that the 
local Christians with the help of the Emperor Monomachus were 
able to complete a rebuilding which lacked most of the splendour 
of its predecessors and left half the former shrine in ruins. Hakim’s 
persecution shocked Christendom. It was thought intolerable 
that the Holy City should be at the mercy of the caprices of 
Mohammedan potentates. 

The Emperor of the East had become a reduced and localized 

wer scarcely able to maintain himself at Constantinople, still 
a to reconquer Palestine. The crusade was preached in the 
West. In 1099 a Christian army recaptured Jerusalem and a Latin 
Kingdom established there which survived for barely a century. 
Under this rule the church was built which stands today enclosing 
under a single roof the sites of the Crucifixion and the Resurrec- 
tion. But meanwhile the Great Schism had occurred. On 16th 
July, 1054, the bickerings of two hundred years took violent 
form in the excommunication by the Papal Legates of the 
Patriarch of Constantinople in his own cathedral. The Patriarchs 
of Alexandria, Antioch followed him into schism. 
This was an event quite different from any of the previous out- 
breaks of heresy. From time to time in the preceding centuries 
individuals representing every aberration of theology had broken 
from the Universal Church, taking with them numbers of 
adherents. Most of these bodies disappeared in a generation unless 
kept alive by particular racial loyalties. But the separation of four 
historic orthodox patriarchates, on personal and political grounds 
chiefly, was a disaster from which Christendom still terribly 
suffers today. It was recognized as something unnatural and 
deplorable even when tempers were most exacerbated. There 
were continual attempts at reconciliation. In 1439 at the Council 
of Florence peace was made, but by that time the Greek clergy 
had become crassly sectarian and they repudiated their leaders. 
Constantinople fell in 1453. St. Sophia was then a Catholic 
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Church as it had been in its first days. The last Emperor of the 
East died a Catholic, gallantly fighting on the walls. Congre- 
gations all over the Levant remained loyal to Rome and survive 
prosperously today. But as the whole of Eastern Christendom 
fell under the Turk an iron curtain descended between it and the 
West behind which the great majority of Orthodox Christians 
was caught at an unpropitious moment. Their schism became 
the badge of their loyalty. Untouched by humanism, by the 
stimulating controversy of the fifteenth century, by the great 
revitalizing power of the Counter-Reformation, cut off from the 
sap of Christian fellowship the Eastern Churches dried up and 
hardened. 

Thus were born the disputes over the Holy Places which in 
their turn produced the Status Quo. As the Turkish power 
matured and softened the administration relied more and more 
upon the clever subject peoples for its courtiers and civil servants. 
Persecution alternated with appeasement in the policy towards 
Greeks, Armenians and Copts. The cheapest form of appeasement 
is always to pay with the property of others, and throughout the 
eighteenth century, as the mind of Europe grew less religious and 
the sovereigns fought for colonies in the New World and Russia 
gradually emerged as a great Orthodox Christian power, the 
Sultans granted more and more licences to the Eastern clergy for 
encroachment on the rights of the Latins, until by 1757 an 
immensely complex code was evolved defining precisely how 
many lamps each cult might hang and on how many feet of 
ground they might worship at each holy place. France had been 
the recognized protector of the Catholics in the East. At the 
Revolution France became atheist. At the height of the Napoleonic 
regime a fire took place in the Church of the Sepulchre. While 
the West was indifferent and pre-occupied the Greeks acted, 
swept away the tombs of the Latin Kings and the Latin choir and 
reconstructed all they could in their own characteristic style. 
That is the Church we see today. The Treaties of Paris of 1855, 
and of Berlin in 1878, reaffirmed the Status Quo of 1757. 

The principle of the Status Quo was that property belonged to 
whoever could prove that he had last exercised the right of 

airing it. While certain places were subdivided, others were 
left as common property of the Catholics, Greeks and Armenians. 
Nothing can be done to common property, which includes the 
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general fabric of the building without the consent and _partici- 
pation of all. There is thus a complete impasse in which the place 
is visibly falling to pieces. It may be noted in passing that when a 
small fire recently occurred in the dome, King Abdullah patched 
it up without consulting anyone and without anyone minding. 
He also broke with Turkish precedent in appointing, on 
sth January, 1951, an official of his own as Curator of the Holy 
Places. No one seems to know what this official’s duties are. He 
offers no explanation. What is certain is that King Abdullah had 
not the means to effect the huge repairs that are urgently needed. 

In this situation a totally new plan has been produced under 
the patronage of the Apostolic Delegate in Jerusalem. It is one of 
total demolition and rebuilding. Two Italian architects—Barluzzi 
and Marangoni—have produced a pretty album of their designs— 
Il Santo Sepolchro di Gerusalemme: Splendori—Miserie—Speranze— 
at the Institute of Art at Bergamo; in which is envisaged a scheme 
of town clearance, demanding a whole quarter of the densely 
populated city, demolishing two mosques including the historic 
site of Omar’s prayer, and the ancient convents that now cluster 
round the basilica, and planting in the centre of this space a huge 
brand-new edifice in the centre of which Calvary and the 
Sepulchre stand, as they did under Constantine, as separate 
buildings in an open court. Centred in this court would stand 
the churches of all the rites which have claims in the existing 
building and also the Anglican Church which does not. 

No one, I think, regards this undertaking as practicable; few 
as desirable. Apart from any aesthetic objection—and there are 
many—there is the supreme objection that this immense erection 
would be in effect a monument to the divisions of the Church. 
These divisions ‘are so much a part of the tradition and daily lives 
of the Franciscans of the Custody that it is small wonder if they 
have come to accept it as something normal and permanent. But 
there is all the difference between a quarrelsome family who still 
share one home and jostle one another on the stairs, and one 
which has coldly split up into separate, inaccessible households. 
The extreme animosities of the past have subsided, but it is not 
impossible that they should break out anew. The clergy of the 
different rites treat one another with courtesy but they are 
constantly vigilant; no quarrels have recently occurred because 
the Status Quo has been rigidly observed. Any infringement of it 
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would provide immediate protest and, perhaps, retaliation. It is, 
of course, all very unseemly and unedifying. But so also is the 
division of the Church. Under the proposed reconstruction there 
will be no fear of friction. It would be a great deal more con- 
venient for everyone concerned. But ease would have been 
bought by the formal perpetuation of a disgrace. 

What is needed, surely, is not the grandiose Franciscan plan, 
but a patient restoration of the building as it stood before 1800. 
This, indeed, would be no small task, but no greater than the 
restoration of Rheims Cathedral after the First World War and 
of far wider significance. If the funds and the direction came from 
some source quite unconnected with any of the rival religious 
bodies, their consent would doubtless be obtainable. It is a task 
for which the United Nations are eminently suited. They owe a 
heavy debt to the Holy City. This might form a token payment. 
But even in its decrepit and defaced condition the great church is 
an inspiration for the whole history of Christendom and is there 
to be read by those who trouble to study it. Even the superstitions 
of early science have their monument there in the stone called 
“the centre of the earth.’” Every degree of pilgrim and tourist 
pass and repass all day long, with every degree of piety and 
insolence, but at night the place really comes to life. 

There is only one door now. It shuts at sundown. Just before 
that hour an Arab soldier clears the darkening aisles of the last 

itents and sightseers. The Arab doorkeeper, whose family have 
held the office since the time of Suleiman the Magnificent—since 
Omar some will tell you—climbs a ladder and turns the locks 
from outside, passes the ladder in through a square trap which a 
priest locks from his side. The windows fade and disappear, the 
roof is lost. There is no light except from the oil lamps which 
glow on Calvary, before the Sepulchre and over the Stone of 
Unction. Absolute silence falls. The air becomes close and chilly, 
with the faintest smell of oil and candle wax and incense. The 
place seems quite empty. But, in fact, there are thirty or more 
sleeping men tucked away out of sight in various dens and 
galleries, like bats in a sunless cave. Nothing happens for hours. 
Some of the oil lamps begin to burn out. You can sit on the 
doorman’s divan and think yourself at the bottom of the sea. 

And then, a little before eleven o’clock, lights begin to appear 
and move in unsuspected apertures and galleries. There is a 
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snuffing and shuffling and from their various lairs—the Greek 


from a balcony above the rock of Calvary, the Franciscan from a 
tunnel in the wall beyond the Latin Chapel, the Armenian down 
an iron fire-escape above the spot of the Stabat Mater—three 
bearded sacristans appear and begin filling and trimming the 
lamps. Soon after this there is a sound of door-knocking, knuckles, 
wooden hammers, a little electric bell somewhere; a yawning, 
and muttering and coughing and rustling. At 11.30 something 
like a jungle war-drum starts up. That is the Greeks. Then a 
great irregular banging together of planks. That is the Armenians. 
Then two muted deities appear and proceed by opposite routes 
round the whole building, censing every altar with a chinking of 
brass and clouds of aromatic smoke. Then here and there raw 
little electric bulbs flash on. The monks and friars assemble in 
their choirs and just before midnight the night offices start, the 
severe monotone of the Latins contrasting with the exuberant 
gaiety of the Armenians who are out of sight, up their iron 
staircase in their own bright vault, but whose music sounds like 
a distant village festival of folk-dancing and peasant ballads. 

The Latin Office is the most brief. The friars file out into their 
tunnels. The Greeks and Armenians sing on. And then something 
new, unexpected and quite delicious stirs the drowsy senses— 
the sweet, unmistakable smell of new baked bread. It is the 
Easterns cooking the Hosts for their masses. Mass is said daily in 
the tomb by the three chief rites. On some days the Copts 
celebrate at an altar built against the outer wall. On Sunday 
morning the Syrians, too, have their service. And daily on the 
roof, in the sad little African hovels to which they were r Pun by 
the rich Armenians, the Monophysite Abyssinians perform their 
own ancient liturgy. 

The Greek mass is the first, followed by the Armenian. There 
is room only for priest and server in the inner chamber of the 
Sepulchre. Two or three more may kneel in the outer chamber. 
The remainder of the choir stand outside. While the Armenian 
mass is going on the Catholics may be heard not far off in their 
chapel intoning another office. By 3.30 the edicule is clear of 
the Armenians and the Franciscan sacristan busies himself with 
a portable altar and the mass furniture of the West. At four 
o'clock the door is opened. A servant of the Judeh family brings 
the key, which for convenience he now hangs in the Greek 
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convent on the north of the courtyard, and hands it to the 
representative of the Musedi family. A monk opens the tra 
door and pushes out the ladder. With a squeak and a clang he 
locks are turned and the door swings open. The monks and the 
gate-keepers salaam and the gate-keepers shuffle back to bed. 

At 4.30 the Catholic mass is said in the Sepulchre, followed by 
others through all the early hours of the morning on Calvary, 
in the Chapel of the Franks, and in the Latin Chapel. And 
at dawn as one steps out into the courtyard after one’s vigil 
one is met by the cry of the muezzin from the minaret of 
Omar’s prayer, proclaiming that there is no God but Allah and 
Mohammed is his Prophet. 

One has been in the core of one’s religion. It is all there, with 
all its human faults and its superhuman triumphs, and one fully 
realizes, perhaps for the first time, that Christianity did not 
strike its first root at Rome or Canterbury or Geneva or May- 
nooth, but here in the Levant where everything is inextricably 
mixed and nothing is assimilated. In the Levant there works an 
alchemy the very reverse of the American melting-pot. Different 
races and creeds jostle one another for centuries and their diversity 
becomes only the more accentuated. Our Lord was born into a 
fiercely divided civilization and so it has remained. But our hope 
must always be for unity, and as long as the Church of a 
Sepulchre remains a single building, however subdivided, it 
forms a memorial to that essential hope. 
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figure. Officially acknowledged by the Church as saint and 
doctor, his fame and influence appear more widespread— 
apart from specialists of his own Order—outside the Church than 
within. There is no cult, no special devotion to him; no statues 
or holy pictures recall his sanctity to the faithful. The average 
Catholic regards him, if indeed he considers him at all, either as 
a remote and forbidding ascetic or as too difficult and “high” for 
him. For most, he probably remains a name in the ecclesiastical 
calendar, without associations or interest; yet in the outside world 
he has acquired a quite remarkable position and inspired an 
interest and admiration that is perhaps unparalleled among 
Catholic saints. He has, moreover, proved for many pagans the 
way in, the first intelligible guide through whom the Christian 
mysteries can be grasped. He speaks a language that they under- 
stand more readily, it would appear, than many of his co-reli- 
gionists, and which fires and convinces them. He is in fact in a 
new sense and context an Apostle of the Gentiles, interpreting 
the Christian truth into the language of the heathen. Not only 
that. He speaks to those that love him with an immediate per- 
sonal intimacy that turns the supposedly austere ascetic into a 
sympathetic friend. And those that love him are bewilderingly 
varied in time and place and personal character. The paradox of 
his position goes far beyond the first difference of appreciation 
between the Catholic public and the outsider; it cuts across 
preconceived classifications of cultural or historical formation. 
In his own prologue to The Ascent of Mount Carmel he tells us 
that he is principally addressing “‘certain persons of our holy 
order of Mount Carmel, of the primitive observance, friars as 
well as nuns, who by the grace of God are on the pathway of 
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this mount.” And his most ardent and complete disciple is surely 
St. Thérése of Lisieux, a saint who, at first sight, might seem to 
be an almost devastating contrast, in style, in temperament, in 
devotional tempo; the opposite pole of Catholic piety; the 
farthest in all measurable ways from the non-Catholic intellectual. 
Again the paradox which confronts each angle of approach to 
St. John of the Cross! 

The close relation between these two saints can indeed prove 
something of a shock to the particular devotees of either, but its 
reality is indisputable. We know from St. Thérése’s own account 
the degree to which his doctrine influenced her own; how, still a 
child, she found his works, next to the Scriptures, her most 
inspiring spiritual food. If we consider on the natural plane the 
cultural standard of the Martin household, the kind of literary 
standard to which she must have been accustomed, this imme- 
diate instinctive response becomes the more astonishing and 
impressive. But having once got over our surprise, the truth of 
this close spiritual relationship becomes increasingly apparent. 
The more we study these two saints together, the more clearly 
we recognize, under the flowers and frills, the master’s imprint 
on the disciple. The Little Flower is in fact re-translating the stark 
ecstasy of the great doctor into the language of current devotion. 
She is herself as little known outside the Catholic world as he 
within it; her idiom is far more technically Catholic, yet their 
essential doctrine is the same; the Little Way, in its full implica- 
tions, as intransigent an annihilation as Todo y Nada, and the 
Flame of Divine Love as ecstatic. 

A doctor of the Church, the direct master and teacher of St. 
Thérése, cannot then be discounted as unsound because non- 
Catholics acclaim him. But why do they? Is it his fault or merit 
that they do? His strength or weakness? What, in the first place, 
do we know about him? Vaguely, a sixteenth-century Spanish 
mystic; more concretely, a Spanish Carmelite associated with the 
great St. Teresa’s reform—beyond that, an intransigent ascetic, 
the advocate of complete annihilation, the way of negation, the 
Dark Night. For too many people it rests there, but I would 
emphasize that such a fragmentary picture is very misleading. 
Those actual facts are undoubtedly true, and all-important in the 
completed picture, but taken, as they so often are, alone and out 
of proportion, they present a false impression, just as the ascetic 
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treatises alone, however stirring, remain essentially incomplete 
without their complementary ecstasies. If we consider the his- 
torical facts more closely, we see how the two threads are inex- 
tricably related. 

St. John of the Cross was born in 1542 at Fontineros, near 
Avila. He entered the Carmelite Order in 1563 and became 
successively Prior at the monastery of Granada, Vicar-General of 
the Province of Andalusia, and Prior of the monastery of Segovia. 
Towards the end of his life he was deprived of his offices and died 
in conditions of great hardship in 1591. He was one of the first 
and most ardent adherents of St. Teresa in her reform of the 
Carmelite Order, and was persecuted by its opponents. In 1577 
he was seized and imprisoned by the reactionary faction at 
Toledo, and it was during this imprisonment in a dark and almost 
airless dungeon that he wrote not only the famous poem of the 
Dark Night, but a large part of the Spiritual Canticle, so integrally 
are the two related, inseparable parts of the same whole. 

The savagery with which the saint was treated throughout his 
life by leading members of his Order would be harder to under- 
stand were it not so common a phenomenon in the lives of 
saints. In each age the pattern is repeated; we find not sinners but 
the “would-be” good, as the enemies of sanctity. The Scribes and 
Pharisees who condemned Our Lord are mercifully, for the most 
part, nameless, but their followers in succeeding ages have not 
always been so fortunate. All we know of the Prior of Toledo 
in 1577, of the Prior of Ubedo in 1591, is that they persecuted 
their own saint with an incredible ferocity. However that may 
be, apart from suffering these persecutions, his life was externally 
uneventful: he does not seem to have been an outstanding 
preacher nor a notable evangelist. The drama and the activity 
were within. He was evidently loved and revered by those who 
came into close contact with him, including St. Teresa, though 
to her he seems to have been rather a little brother to be pro- 
tected, if possible, from his own endearing idiosyncrasies than a 
master. He was not well known outside his immediate circle, but 
many letters to nuns under his charge at various convents show 
the warmth and spontaneity of his personal contacts. Unfortu- 
nately the correspondence with St. Teresa herself has been 
destroyed. After his death his writings fell under suspicion in 
connection with the Quietist and Illuminist controversies, but 
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they successfully survived repeated examinations by the Inquisi- 
tion. He was beatified in 1675, canonized in 1726, and in 1926 
declared a Doctor of the Church. 

In these bare facts there may be little to arouse very special 
personal interest; there are admittedly many saints and doctors 
with whom we can make little intimate contact, but in the case 
of St. John of the Cross the external facts are, by themselves, 
comparatively unimportant. It is not what we know about him, 
but he man himself as he speaks to us in his writings that becomes 
increasingly important for us; in the light of this more personal 
knowledge, the external facts take on new interest. The first 
impression of almost inhuman detachment, of almost too violent 
a separation between the interior and the outward world, gives 
way increasingly to the perception of a far deeper and more 
subtle interplay. We realize the importance of those months of 
imprisonment at Toledo and the successive passive sufferings, in 
the form and emphasis of his doctrine. We see him, in a new 
way, in his setting of time and place and material circumstance, 
not indeed made by his environment, not the product of material 
causes, but, as we all are, affected by them, acting and reacting, 
learning from them; we see him in fact as a human being. 

The very fact that the whole emphasis of his doctrine is on the 
spiritual and timeless, and that in the enchanted world to which 
he leads us we seem to leave all place and time behind, can blind 
us to the underlying dialectic of timelessness in time, spirit in 
matter. It is interesting in this connection to compare St. John 
with St. Teresa; at first sight—on the first level, as it were—her 
approach is more personal, direct and expansive. She tells us more 
pa herself and her setting, while the picture she presents is far 
more concrete, far more explicit in time and place; yet for that 
very reason it is more removed in time and place and actual cir- 
cumstance from us and our conditions of life today. When we 
read the works of St. Teresa we can see her among her nuns, 
teaching and training them; we see her on her journeys founding 
convents; we see her dealing with her difficulties, humorously 
and delightfully. But the very vividness of the picture holds it in 
its own Risnsicet setting; vital and dynamic, St. Teresa lives and 


talks and moves in Avila, her insight and practical common sense 
directed to specific concrete situations—she is talking to her 
nuns, her daughters, not to us. 
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With St. John of the Cross the whole situation is reversed. The 
elements of time and place and setting are so hidden that at first 
we tend to overlook them altogether and consider his approach 
to us impersonal and abstract. He tells us nothing explicit about 
himself or about his feelings, his experiences and the conditions 
in which he is writing, yet through this very impersonal detach- 
ment and reserve his own personality comes through secretly— 
“in the dark,” as he himself might express it—in an even more 
intimate way. More than that, the very absence of a concrete 
setting allows his impact to be more direct. We do not see, nor do 
we need to see, the friars and nuns for whom his writings were 
historically intended; through time and space he speaks direct to 
us as we are now, as certainly as he once spoke to them. It is this 
quality of timelessness, at the same time personal and direct, that 
— this sixteenth-century Spaniard his extraordinary appeal 
today. 

Its the more surprising that his works should have received so 
comparatively little attention until recently. Yet it is in keeping 
with the whole situation that his quality as a poet should have 
been recognized more readily by purely literary critics than his 
spiritual teaching by the religious. We find his poetry included in 
anthologies of Spanish verse by editors to whom his faith is 
wholly alien and extraneous, and this fact may itself throw further 
light on his anomalous position, since too much non-Catholic 
appreciation tends to rouse mistrust among the faithful. Yet, in 
this case it is not in itself so surprising that the poet should be 
found less formidable than the mystic, in so far as the two can 
be separated, for his poetry as such raises no particular difficulties, 
whereas the mystical and ascetic teaching is hard to grasp in its 
entirety and harder still to follow seriously as a way of spiritual 
life. To begin with, it is often hard to understand the meaning 
adequately. The mystic is attempting to express a vision essen- 
tially beyond expression in words and the tension is liable to 
show itself in a synthesis of contradiction. If either element in the 
dialectic is taken alone or out of its context, the meaning of the 
whole is falsified; yet when we look for positive instructions, for 
a positive guide to our behaviour, we almost inevitably seize on 
concrete isolated phrases. The writings of a mystic who is also a 
poet lend themselves in a quite special degree to this kind of 
selective falsification. 
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St. John of the Cross has been acclaimed in turn as a Pro- 
testant, a Buddhist, and an exponent of a supra-doctrinal illumin- 
ism, and it would not be difficult to pes: a selection from his 
writings in support of any of these claims. Such a selection might 
indeed be authentic in so far as the actual words would be his 
words, but taken out of their context in this way, the whole 
sense would have become distorted. Many of these half-poetic, 
half-prophetic utterances depend for their creative force upon 
some complementary counter-statement, without which 
meaning is not only lost but falsified. Nor is it only separate lines 
or phrases that must not be isolated unfairly; the same principle 
applies to the four great treatises themselves. Each completes and 
the others. 

This method of poetic dialectic has surely many Scriptural 

arallels. The images he uses are, in fact, almost wholly Scriptural, 
oe they are elusive and often unexpected. Moreover, his literary 
form of lyric poetry with prose commentary is in many respects 
more reminiscent of the writings of the Islamic Sufis than of the 
usual Christian devotional works. It is, in fact, the poet in St. 
John that is both the difficulty and the attraction. His inspiration 
and prophetic vision can no more be taken prosaically than the 
mann visions of Ezechiel, yet, if interpreted and understood, 
they are no less true and full of meaning. To judge a great saint 
by the measure of the most perfect writing known to man is, of 
course, to miss his true significance completely. Mere literary 
appreciation, however subtle, cannot touch the secret of St. John 
of the Cross, yet it is also true that to nail down the poet to an 
explicit literalism is likely to fail almost as completely. This 
tendency is perhaps responsible for the very general conception 
of St. John of the Cross as “inhuman,” whereas I would main- 
tain that humanism—in the sense of human understanding—is 
one of his main characteristics! 

The picture of the intransigent ascetic denying all the goodness 
of creation comes from a disproportionate attention to the ascetic 
treatises alone, apart from their essential completion in The Living 
Flame and Canticle. The Ascent of Mount Carmel and The Dark 
Night are essentially parts of a whole, means and not ends; to 
take them by rw om in isolation is to distort and spoil the 
entire vision. It may seem curious at first that the two most 


forbidding works should be far better known than their trium- 
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phant, joyful counterparts, but they are in fact much easier 
reading. From one point of view this is natural, since in Mount 
Carmel and The Dark Night St. John is dealing with so-called’ 
beginners, and the actual spiritual states he treats of are nearer to 
the experiences of his readers than the ecstatic phases of Divine 
Union described in the two later works. But quite apart from 
difference of content, there is a difference in technique which 
makes the last two treatises more obscure. In both The Ascent 
and The Dark Night, although the verse on which both comment 
is as poetic and inspired as any, the prose commentaries in them- 
selves are curiously practical, almost prosaic in their professional 
detachment. The connection between verse and commentary 
grows slighter as the work develops into a psychological exposi- 
tion of spiritual progress, with little reference to the original 
poem. The ascetic doctrine of these treatises may be beyond our 
powers to carry out and we ma dislike it, but to a certain point 
at least we understand it (though I believe that even here the real 
meaning is more complex than at first reading it appears), whereas 
in the succeeding works the whole tempo and style is different. 
Not only is the state of soul described far more advanced, far 
more removed from the experience of the average reader, but 
verse and commentary are more interrelated; both are essentially 
ecstatic, both expressed in the medium of poetry, and this for 
many people is much harder than straightforward and discursive 
prose. To receive any adequate impression from these poems the 
reader must himself abandon the use of his discursive reason and 
for the time being become passive, receiving what he is able to 
receive, without too active an attempt to understand it. Only in 
this way is he likely in some degree to apprehend them, but in 
proportion as he does so, he will find new meaning also in 
The Dark Night and Mount Carmel. The darkness of The Dark 
Night of the Soul becomes more clearly a dark before the dawn; 
the relentless mortification of Mount Carmel, the sacrificial death 
before a new birth. 

The essential aim of St. John’s teaching is, of course, the essen- 
tial aim of all the saints: the union of the soul with God, through 
Christ, and as the means to this, the dying to self to rise again 
with Him. However, he does not express this central theme in 
the most usually expected terms. Some truths and points of faith 
or practice which more prosaic writers emphasize, he takes for 
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granted, considering them to be implicit in the whole. His 
method is in this sense indirect; by means of the poetic image he 
makes us utilize the aesthetic sense. The true relation between 
religion and art is, again, a controversial question. In relation to 
St. John of the Cross it is obviously important, but it is not the 
only nor the first issue on which opinions are divided. 

The orthodoxy of a saint and doctor can now no longer be 
called in question, yet it remains that St. John’s spiritual doctrine, 
exalted and exacting as it is, still seems to many earnest Christians 
too little definitely Christian. The very qualities which in fact 
endear him to the outsider tend to alienate the faithful. His 
method, his approach, his turn of mind seem in some ways more 
natural and congenial to the non-Catholic, almost the non- 
Christian, religious sense, than to Catholic devotional habit. The 
reasons are not far to seek. There is probably no Christian mystic 
who so expresses the flaming glory of the Love of God, who 
conveys the absolute value of the End with such compelling 
force, yet, although the theme of death and resurrection and of 
the Cross as the Way, is integral to his whole imagery, there is 
strangely little explicit stress on the Incarnation and its effects. 
The Love of God which burns through his words like the Living 
Flame of which he writes is not explicitly related to that love of 
our neighbour which radiates from St. Francis or St. Catherine; 
the agonizing purgations of the Dark Night are not explicitly 
related to the Passion as by these saints and by so many others, 
nor is there any emphasis at all on the sacraments and sacramental 
life. 

These three omissions are of course interdependent. They 
stand or fall together, since love of our neighbour in the Christian 
sense is essentially sacramental. The issue is important, since it is 
largely for these same omissions that non-Christians try to 
claim the doctor of Divine Love as their own. Moreover, it is in 
this sense, taken too literally, that St. John of the Cross can be 
acclaimed or condemned as too exclusively spiritual, too world- 
rejecting, too little incarnational in fact, for a safe and satisfying 
guide. It is too easy to interpret him as non-Catholic at heart. 
But the same claim is made for other saints whose power has in 
many different ways extended out into the pagan world, and 
surely such a claim should not distract us from the far more 
important truth that such saints stand in an especial way as 
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mediators between the Christian and non-Christian worlds, as 
bridges across the always widening gulf between the Catholic 
and the non-believer. 

There are some saints whose mission seems reserved for an 
already believing inner circle, for the “‘children of the house- 
hold’”’; others seem destined for the redemption of the sinner. 
Such saints may have no contact or appeal to the already moral 
non-believer, the good pagan who is, in his own way, looking 
for light; it is most especially to these that St. John of the Cross 
can be decisive. The explanation for such a positive power 
cannot be found in any mere omission; it is not for what he omits 
to say but what he says, what he incomparably conveys, that St. 
John captivates such people. It is, then, for some very positive 
force or dynamism in the impact of St. John of the Cross that we 
must look for his especial et on the pagan. 

It is not difficult to find it. For those who om as yet no certain 
faith one question dominates all others: Does God exist? Does 
He exist in such a form and sense that we can have a real relation 
to Him? Until that question has been answered for him, the 
non-believer takes little interest in points of controversial doctrine. 
It is because St. John of the Cross conveys the reality of God in 
an unparalleled way to many minds that he exerts so strong an 
influence. He speaks directly to them on the subject with which 
they are absorbingly concerned, and speaks in terms they find 
intelligible, using the medium of poetic imagery, uncomplicated 
by an unfamiliar devotional idiom. It has been suggested that St. 
John’s method was deliberately aimed at contemporary non- 
Catholic mystics, both heretic and Moslem, and that it embodies 
an attempt to meet and so convert the Sufi and Illuminati who 
abounded—surprisingly—in the Spain of his day.t It seems 
unlikely that this theory could be substantiated historically, yet 
if we are right in seeing in his verses the influence of Islamic 
poetic forms, is it too far-fetched to suspect some special sympathy 
and concern for those he must have recognized as “‘seekers,” yet 
could not attain in a direct contact? However that may have been 
originally, it is indubitably true today that he does reach and 
move the modern descendants of those heretics and infidels! 

Again we are on controversial ground. It will be urged that 


t See J. Baruzi, S. Jean de la Croix et le probleme de l’expérience mystique (Paris 
1924). 
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though he reaches, he does not convert them; there is too much 
that they can find in him to fortify them in their wrong beliefs. 
In concrete terms: it is quite true that a proportion of the non- 
Catholic intellectuals who have recently “discovered” St. John 
of the Cross may go no farther than the emotional limbo of the 
aesthete, but it is by no means always so. However little they ma 
themselves expect it and however detached their first a snail 
may be, any real contact with St. John of the Cross will far more 
often lead them on into a depth they will not have suspected. 
Moreover, though the first stage of their enlightenment may be 
indefinite and not fully Christian, devotion must lead on to 
understanding. Increasing knowledge of St. John of the Cross 
must lead eventually to the far fuller Christian truth which is 
implicit in his whole vision; the whole is there—intrinsically 
there—when once we have learned to understand his language. 

He does not tell us in so many words to practise charity towards 
our neighbour, but he does tell us, and not only tells us but 
inspires us, to love God so wholly and so deeply and so pas- 
sionately that love of our neighbour overflows as an inevitable 
—. There is no need for any separate exhortation—for 
him that is the only certain way to love our neighbour as God 
loves him. So with all the rejected love of creatures and all the 
“natural goods” he has decried so pitilessly as an alternative to 
God, when treated as ends in themselves; we realize as we get to 
know him better how wholly all are to be returned to us “in 
God” and loved more not less than we at first in their own right 
had loved them. 


In the vivid knowledge and contemplation of created things, the 
soul beholds such a multitude of graces, powers and beauty where- 
with God has endowed them, that they seemed to be clothed with 
admirable beauty and supernatural virtue derived from the infinite 
supernatural beauty of the face of God Whose beholding of them 
clothed the heavens and the earth with beauty and joy .. .! 


and again: 


. . . in this tranquil contemplation the soul beholds all creatures, not 
only the highest but the lowest also, each one according to the gift 
of God to it, sending forth the voice of its witness to what God is. 
It beholds each one magnifying Him in its own way, and possessing 


t Spiritual Canticle, stanza V. 
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Him according to its particular capacity; and thus all these voices 
together unite in one strain in praise of God’s greatness, wisdom and 
marvellous knowledge.! 


M. Maritain has pointed out how closely St. John’s theology 
follows that of St. Thomas, despite the apparent difference of 
approach. I would suggest a still more hidden relation in the 
ultimate vision of the two saints: what St. Thomas lays down in 
principle, St. John of the Cross enacts in the medium of his 
poetry (again the paradox and tension). He may tell us to ignore 
and annihilate the senses, but it is through the medium of the 
senses that he is leading us beyond them; the very phrases in 
which he has denounced all images, all imagination, all joy in 
nature and in natural beauty, glow with incomparable imagery. 
In his annihilation of the senses the poet takes our aesthetic sense 
by storm. 

However vividly he depicts in words the conflict between God 
and creatures, what he in fact impresses in our minds—what he 
himself is without doubt possessed by—is the glory of God in 
His creation. The world that he evokes before our eyes is not a 
despised, impoverished shell from which all life and beauty are 
withdrawn, but a creation that has become translucent, an 
epiphany. It is the principle of Incarnation, light in darkness, life 
in death, that is on deeper reading put before us in these great 
poems of the Christian saint, and if we let him teach us we shall 
see it increasingly and more unmistakably. Nor is it only in 
inanimate nature, in the images of light and darkness, water and 
fire, trees and caverns that this message is delivered to us, but in 
terms of human personality as well. In the almost inhuman 
non-attachment through which he conjures us to pass, his own 
personality shines through, flooding and warming the theoretic 
cold of “all and nothing.” It is through an almost uncanny 
understanding of human nature in its moods and fears and 
inhibitions that he leads us to the peace within it. This is a general 
truth intrinsic to St. John’s technique as a whole, but in relation 
to non-Christians the same principle is carried further. There is a 
special sense in which for them it is through nature that he leads 
to grace. 

The human aspect of St. John of the Cross is for the pious 


t Spiritual Canticle, stanza XV. 
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Catholic often obscured by the barrier of his sanctity—by the 
idea of a saint as far removed and different from other people. 
This attitude is still more pronounced in regard to saints who 
have been mystics, for their special graces separate them still 
further. In this respect the non-believer is, paradoxically, at an 
advantage. The very fact that he knows no distinction between 
natural and supernatural, between a natural gift and divine grace, 
allows him a much freer human contact. The saint is not for him, 
in the first instance, in any special way removed from ordinary 
human contacts, nor does he see a mark of special favour in any 
mystical experience. The saint for him is primarily human, a 
man or woman who is interesting (if indeed they are interesting 
at all) for some outstanding human quality or some other excel- 
lence in the scale of human value. This purely naturalistic attitude 
has, of course, its very obvious limitations; if he adheres to it too 
long we know it will prove a far more hampering obstruction 
than an excessive veneration, but as a first approach to a great 
saint it clears the way for a profounder understanding to a degree 
that may seem disconcerting. 

The first approach is on a common basis, man to man, as one 
human being to another, through some common understanding. 
In the case of St. John of the Cross, this common ground is likely 
to be the poetic sense, the sense of sharing in a common aesthetic 
experience, and since the fully developed aesthetic sense is in 
itself a minority quality, its possession in common often brings a 
particularly close relation; it can and often does develop into a 
quasi-mystical communion. 

The exact relation and the difference between aesthetic and 
religious experience, between the natural and supernatural 
mystic, between poetry and prayer, is a problem which has taxed 
the experts and will perhaps continue to elude them, since it 
belongs to the mysterious depths of consciousness, and the still 
deeper mystery of grace. But if we keep our feet on the firm 

round of what does actually happen, we find that without any 
, at all, the one can be a means towards the other. As in so 
many other different forms, here too the natural leads to what is 
supernatural. If we are in the first instance drawn towards St. 
ohn of the Cross by an aesthetic co-naturality, if our relation to 
him on this plane deepens into a true poetic communion, we 
shall more surely through this real bond grow aware of a 
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difference that is vital. From a more general angle, we may say 
that the more we focus our attention on the qualities which 
unite St. John the poet with other poets, the more surely his 
difference from them becomes evident; the saint emerges and 
dominates the poet more unmistakably and strongly. 

St. John of the Cross can never become a popular saint. For 
too many people, whatever their faith, a creative artist is as 
strange and remote as a saint. Yet his appeal is wider and more 
varied than is generally recognized; it is perhaps through this 
— that it does so escape recognition. His admirers and 
disciples may belong to such widely different circles that they 
hardly know each other’s existence. His message reaches two 

uite separate worlds and seems to move in two quite opposite 
Dine. Today no less than in his own time he speaks directly 
and with unmistakable authority to the holy, however simple, 
as to his great disciple St. Thérése. But at the same time in the 
self-same words he reaches the non-Christian intellectual, and as 
at Pentecost so now, each hears his own language and responds. 
In the one case he lights in a new way the oh on which th 


are already walking, in the other, he calls his hearer throug 
familiar ways to the unknown; but no less surely, he calls. 
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THOMAS WINTER'S 
CONFESSION 


A Reply to Gladys and Harold Jenkins 


By 
HUGH ROSS WILLIAMSON 


for the matter of the authenticity of Thomas Winter’s | 


Te ARTICLE by Dr. and Mrs. Jenkins is to be welcomed, 


Confession is, as they say, “obviously one of great 
importance,” and it deserves an exhaustive discussion which it 
has never yet received. The scope of my own work, The Gun- 

owder Plot, was not such as made it possible, except in an 
appendix; Father John Gerard, S.J., who first raised it in his book 
What Was the Gunpowder Plot? (1897), was, in the year of its 
publication, made Provincial of the Jesuits in England, which 
involved him in much administrative work and, after 1898, he 
did not return to examination of the matter in the absence of 
any final reply from Gardiner, who died in 1902. Gardiner’s 
What Gunpowder Plot Was (1897) was written before he had 
seen the actual Confession; in it he committed himself to the 
difficult position of postulating a third and lost version of the 
Confession and the impossible one of proving “‘that the traditional 
story is true—cellar, mine, the Monteagle letter and all.”! The 
book in fact is obviously a compromise to meet many of the 
objections of Gerard, and hurriedly put together before Gerard 
had deployed his arguments at length. 


I. THe ALTERED DATE 


In his original work, Gerard had devoted only two or three 
pages to the Winter Confession, and it was Gardiner rather than 
Gerard who was the first to see the crucial importance of it. 
Gerard had noticed the alteration of the date from Novem- 


t §. R. Gardiner, What Gunpowder Plot Was, p. 13. 
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ber 23rd to November 25th and insisted that this was not a slip 
of the pen. Gardiner, grasping the implications, wrote: 


Apparently Father Gerard intends us to gather from his statement 
that the whole confession of Winter was drawn up by the Govern- 
ment on or before the 23rd and that he was driven on the 25th b 
fears of renewed torture to put his hand to a tissue of falochoods 
contained in a paper which the Government required him to copy 
out and sign. The whole of this edifice, it will be seen, rests on the 
assertion that Winter first wrote 23 and then corrected it to 25. 

So improbable did this assertion appear to me that I wrote to 
Mr. Gunton, the courteous secretary of the Marquis of Salisbury, 
requesting him to examine the handwriting of the date in question. 
He tells me that the confession itself is, as Father Gerard states, in 
Winter’s hand, as is also the date, “23 gber 1605.”” Two changes have 
been made; in the first place 23 has been altered to 25 and there has 
been added at the head of the paper: “The voluntary declaration of 
Thomas Winter, of Hoodington, in the County of Worcester, gent. 
the 25 of November 1605.” “This heading,” Mr. Gunton writes, 
“is so tucked in at the top that it must, I think, have been written 
after the confession itself.” He also assures me that the 5 of the 
substituted date and the 5 in the added heading “are exactly alike 
and both different from the sth” at the end of the date of the year, 
as written by Winter. “The heading,’”’ Mr. Gunton writes, “I believe 
to be in Coke’s hand. It is more carefully written than he usually 
writes, and more carefully than his attestation at the end; but as far 
as my judgment goes, it is decidedly his hand.” 

The alleged fact that lies at the basis of Father Gerard’s argument 
is therefore finally disposed of. Why Coke, if Coke it was, changed 
the date can be no more than a matter for conjecture.? 


This last sentence may appear curious to any not acquainted 
with Gardiner’s controversial method. The fact that the date was 
altered by Coke, as the Government representative, makes it of 
course even more damning than Gerard had supposed. The point 
is the alteration, not the identity of the alterer; but by pretending 
it to be the latter, Gardiner makes a debating point in an endeavour 
to obscure the real issue. He then continues by putting forward 
his own theory as to how and why the date was changed. (The 
italics are mine.) 

Winter, I suppose, writes it on the 23rd, and it is then witnessed, 
as Father Gerard says, by Coke alone. Though no copy with the 
t Gardiner, op. cit., pp. 55, 56. 
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autograph signatures of the Commissioners exists, it is reasonable 
to suppose that one was made, in which a passage about Monteagle 
—whom the Government did not wish to connect with the plot 
except as a discoverer—was omitted, and that this, still bearing the 
date of the 23rd, may have been brought before the Commissioners 
on the 25th. They would thus receive a statement from Winter that 
it was his own, and the signatures of the Commissioners would 
then be appended to it, together with those of Coke and Waad. 
This then would be the document from which copies would be taken 
for the use of individual Commissioners, and we can thus account 
for Salisbury’s having appended to his own copy now in the Record 
Office, “Taken before us, Nottingham, Suffolk, etc.” The recog- 
nition before the Commissioners would become the official date, and 
Coke, having access to the original, changes the date on which it 
was written to that on which it was signed by the Commissioners. 
This explanation is merely put forward as a possible one. The 
important point is that Father Gerard’s argument founded on the 
alteration of the date is inadmissible, now that Mr. Gunton has 
thrown light on the matter. 
Winter's confession having been thus vindicated. . . .* 


After a tissue of speculation combined with some notable 
improbabilities—the existence of an original confession, which 
no one has seen; of a dozen or so copies, of which only one (that 
in the Public Record Office) remains; and of an unexplained 
document (the Confession itself) which is neither the original 
nor a Commissioner’s copy—Gardiner announces that the authen- 
ticity of the Confession is vindicatéd, and, for the rest of his book, 
assumes he has proved it. Could any unprejudiced reader now 
be found to agree with this? I take leave to doubt it, and I have 
quoted it at length so that the reader can form his own judgment. 

Dr. and Mrs. Jenkins in advancing their reconstruction, dispense 
with Gardiner’s “‘may have” and write boldly: 

What happened was this. Winter in the Tower wrote his con- 
fession—on paper be it noted, bearing the same watermark as other 
documents written by him and his examiners in the Tower—and it 
was dated November 23rd. Salisbury’s clerk then made his copy and 
gave it the same date. On the back of the original Confession were 
noted four points on which further information was required. The 
second of these queried “The Tyme Robert Keys Came in,” and 
when the Commissioners interrogated Winter the answer was given 

t Gardiner, op. cit., pp. 56, $7. 
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in the words “abought a moneth before michelmas,”” which Winter 
added in the margin of his Confession and the clerk entered in his 
copy. The other marginal note which Mr. Ross Williamson suspects 
does not, it is true, refer to any of the four “points,” but it answers 
a similar query as to a date. A third marginal addition in which 
Winter recorded the oath of secrecy that the conspirators took does 
answer another of the four “points,” but for some reason this was 
not added to the clerk’s copy. Finally, Coke altered the date from 
the 23rd to the 25th, the date on which the Confession was formally 
acknowledged; inserted a heading, “The voluntarie declaration of 
Thom[a]s Winter . . . the 25 of Nov: 1605 at the tower, acknow- 
ledged before the lords commissioners”; added at the end 
“deliv[erjed by thom[a]s Wynter all written with his oune hand 
25 nov: 1605;” and signed it himself as the legal witness of delivery. 
This contemporary testimony of Attorney-General Coke himself 
Mr. Ross Williamson all too readily dismisses. And although he is 
sceptical, it is not disputable that eight commissioners we Coke 
were present at the interview with Winter on the 25th; for although 
they did not sign his Confession, their autograph signatures do 
appear on his Examination.? 


It will be noticed that the theory advanced by Dr. and Mrs. 
Jenkins does not differ so very greatly from that advanced by 
Gardiner. So far I have refrained from giving my own recon- 
struction because it seemed to me that rival guesswork is, on the 
whole, unprofitable; but since the matter has been raised I may 
perhaps add it here. 

Both Winter’s Confession and Munck’s copy of it are dated 
November 23rd. There is no evidence that anyone saw either 
except Cecil, Coke, and the copyist (or copyists), and of course 
the King, who made a correction on Munck’s copy. Coke’s sig- 
nature is on the former; a list of Commissioners in Cecil’s hand- 
writing is on the latter. Among these Commissioners were some 
relatively honest men and they did, in fact, examine Winter on 
November 25th. Their signatures are attached to a document 
recording his interrogation about some money paid by Tresham, 
the relationship of Catesby and Percy, as leaders, with the rest 
of the plotters, and the standing of the Earl of Northumberland 
with the Catholics at the beginning of 1603. We are asked to 
believe that they signed this comparatively unimportant docu- 
ment, but omitted to sign the vital and lengthy Confession which 


t Tue Month, February 1952, p. 87. 
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told the entire story of the plot, which was the essence of the 
Government case and which was shortly to be printed as the 
official account and disseminated to the Courts of Europe. More 
—having this document and its author before them, they asked 
him no recorded questions about it but confined themselves to 
the insignificant points which have been noticed. 

Is this really credible? The one living conspirator who knew 
the ramifications of the Plot has at last given a 5,000 word or so 
account of it; but the Commissioners neither show interest in it 
nor trouble to sign their names as witnesses. 

I suggest that the Commissioners never saw the Confession 
at all, hee that Coke merely changed the date of the Confession 
from the 23rd (when the Commissioners were not sitting) to 
the 25th (when they were) and that Cecil added their names to his 
Secretary's copy so that, should any subsequent question arise, it 
could be assumed that it was merely part of the business of the 25th. 

This guess is, I think, quite as reasonable as the guesses of 
Gardiner and of Dr. and Mrs. Jenkins, and it has the additional 
advantage of congruity with the situation and the people involved. 

I shall deal more fully with Dr. and Mrs. Jenkins’s new theory 
later; but before proceeding to other points in their article, it is 
important to stress two general considerations. Forgery was a 
normal weapon of the Cecilian Government; the master-forgers, 
Phelippes and Barnes, who had been employed in this capacity 
on the Babington Plot evidence and subsequently, were both 
at Cecil’s disposal in the November of 1605; and, in the Gun- 
powder Plot itself, there is proved and consistent Government 
forgery in the case of Father Garnet. The probabilities are thus 
on the side of forgery, nor does the general atmosphere of the 
examinations and trials render “‘the contemporary testimony of 
Attorney-General Coke himself” of any greater weight than that 
of the evidence of the Government prosecutor in a staged political 
trial of modern totalitarianism. 

Secondly, it should never be lost sight of that, as the object 
of the forger is to produce a necessary verisimilitude (which was 
certainly accomplished in the case of Father Garnet) certain 
arguments are double-edged. The existence of a particular water- 
mark and (to take another circumstance mentioned by Dr. and 
Mrs. Jenkins, following Father Thurston) the presence of the 
sign of the Cross at the top of the paper might indeed be reckoned 
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on the side of authenticity could they not also be claimed with 
equal justice to denote intelligent forgery—for it would be odd 
indeed if a Government forger used anything but the ordinary 
Government paper for an official document or if artists like 
Phelippes and Barnes, who had for almost twenty years been 
producing bogus Catholic documents or intercepting genuine 
Catholic letters, should omit the usual Cross. 


II. THe SPELLING OF THE NAME 


For the only known time, Winter, on the Confession, spells his 
name Winter instead of Wintour. To justify this, Dr. and Mrs. 
Jenkins advance the theory of the “orthographic vagueness” of the 
Elizabethans. This theory is that because Shakespeare, Ralegh, 
Hakluyt, Ascham and others varied their spellings, therefore no 
Elizabethan spelt his name in a standard fashion. I confess I cannot 
see the force of the logic. How can the fact that Shakespeare 
(who, among other things, was a humorist) spelt his own name 
in various ways in his will, confute the contention that Winter, 
who monotonously spelt his name in only one way, was unlikely 
to vary it when signing his Confession? Not all Elizabethans had 
the capriciousness of a Shaxpur or a Walter Ralegh (of whose 
name there are about seventy different spellings). Persons, for 
example, never varied the spelling of his name, and I should be 
surprised if Dr. and Mrs. Jenkins in their researches did not come 
across other unvaried spellings. (Is it possible, for example, that 
there was more uniformity among the recusants who were 
educated abroad ?) 

The simple fact remains that every known signature of Winter, 
except the crucial one on the Confession, is spelt with the ending 
-our, while nearly every reference to him in Government docu- 
ments and letters—including Coke’s spelling of the name on the 
Confession itself—has the -er, as in the Confession (though -or 
is an occasional Government variant). 

Another point is that whoever wrote the Confession, Winter 
or a forger, gives evidence of being a uniform speller. As Father 
Thurston put it: “Whoever may have been the writer of the 
Hatfield document which professes to be Winter’s autograph, we 
shall not exaggerate in saying, first, that his spelling, even as 
judged by the loose standard of the period, was somewhat unusual 
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and secondly that he was rather exceptionally consistent in keeping 
to the same unusual forms.” This makes it cf more strange that 
the signature to the uniformly-spelt document should be the only 
example we possess of a variant spelling of his own name which, 
poser strangely, corresponds to the Government method of 
spelling it. 
Ill. THe HANDWRITING 
Dr. and Mrs. Jenkins devote their longest section to a careful 
comparison between the handwriting of the Confession and that 
of certain unchallenged specimens of Winter’s hand. If I largely 
ignored previous efforts on these lines it was because such argu- 
ment is necessarily inconclusive. In the first place, one would 
expect a good forgery to resemble in every possible detail the 
authentic hand; and if any argument is to be based on com- 
parisons, it cannot be that between the forged hand and the 
original, but between a series of forged hands and their differing 
originals. Only thus can we judge the competence of the forger. 
All that Dr. and Mrs. Jenkins’ argument really amounts to is that, 
if Winter’s Confession is forged, the forger was an extremel 
brilliant one—a point which I have not only conceded but which 
(supposing it to be Barnes or Phelippes) I have emphasized. 

Second and more important, the assumptions which underlie 
the argument from handwriting alone are basically unsound. 
History is not an exact science. To say that “one had thought the 
matter had been finally settled in 1897 when . . . Sir George 
Warner, Keeper of Manuscripts in the British Museum and 
Mr. R. H. Brodie, of the Public Record Office, pronounced the 
Confession authentic,” is to equate the examination of a three- 
hundred-year-old manuscript with a chemical qualitative analysis 
in which the correct and invariable answer can be given after 
a few test-tube experiments. Nothing was settled—or could be— 
in 1897 except the opinions of Warner and Brodie. 

The whole question is more difficult than, I think, Dr. and Mrs. 
Jenkins realize. A palzographic argument can never be decisive 
apart from its particular context and in this particular case it so 
happens that the more — the resemblance of the handwriting 


of the Confession to known specimens of Winter’s hand, the 


more doubt is thereby created. 
t Thurston: Another Powder-Plot “Forgery?” THe Montu, December 1927. 
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On November 8th, Winter was so badly wounded in the 
shoulder that he could not use his arm. The Lieutenant of the 
Tower, Waad, a conspicuously cruel and ruthless man who 
wanted him to write and was unlikely to spare him any pain, 
judged him unable to write at all before the morning of 
November 2ist. It is difficult to believe that a man in this con- 
dition could produce a ten-page confession on November 23rd 
which shows little or no alteration (as Dr. and Mrs. Jenkins are 
careful to insist) from his known handwriting before he was 
wounded. It is even more difficult to believe that such a man 
could make, in a careful, firm and small hand, the marginal 
additions and interlinear corrections which appear in the Con- 
fession (even supposing that these were not made till 
November 25th). 

It is possible, of course; but it is unlikely. Even this argument, 
from either side, must be speculative, because the injury produces 
a factor which disturbs all usual methods of comparing hand- 
writing. The only way of knowing how far a man who is injured 
can write in his usual hand is to see him do it and then form 
a judgment from the result. By an oversight which, to a disin- 
terested outsider, fatally compromises a document of this nature, 
no witness whatever testified on the document, at the time, that 
the writing was that of Thomas Winter. The opportunity passed 
for ever of removing the doubt which must aa cling to it. 
Was Thomas Winter, who could not write at all before Novem- 
ber 21st, able to write at great length on November 23rd in a 
hand which some experts insist is indistinguishable from specimens 
of several years previously? We have only a shady lawyer’s 
endorsement to this effect written on some subsequent day; a 
signature purporting to be Thomas Winter’s (which differs iho 
all other known signatures both in its spelling and in its letter- 
formation); and Cecil’s note on a copy of the document that this 
original was witnessed by eight other Commissioners at a date 
supplied by the Government, though their signatures are not 
on it at all, in spite of the fact that they are appended to a 
comparatively trivial document on the same day. 


IV. THe ARGUMENT FROM THE ENCLOSURE AND THE FRAGMENT 
Up to this point, I hope that the general reader has been able 


to follow the main lines of the controversy and to arrive at his 
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own opinion on probability. But in dealing with Dr. and Mrs. 
Jenkins’s criticism of the new argument I put forward, I must, I 
fear —for reasons of space—confine myself to an answer which 
assumes in the reader a knowledge of that argument, first 
advanced in THE Montu for October 1950. 

Though the new argument is based not on the Enclosure b 
itself, but on its relationship to the Fragment, it may be nee 
making the point that the signature to the Enclosure (quite apart 
from the apparent difference in the ink) does seem curiously 
added to the body of the document—as may be seen even in the 
facsimile—and that if it were conceded for the sake of argument 
that Winter wrote both, it would be generally agreed, I think, 
that he did not write them at the same sitting. 

As regards the key passage in the Enclosure, Dr. and Mrs. 
Jenkins point out that “the many erasures and insertions in the 
Enclosure at this point merely suggest that the writer had diffi- 
culty in making his meaning clear.” But surely Winter had made 
his meaning perfectly clear in the Fragment: “Those three 
[Monteagle, Catesby and Tresham] were of a quality most con- 
venient, for if greater personages should have sent, the state of 
Ingland [i.e. the Government] would have had them in more 
suspition.” In other words, the great Catholic peers could not 
move without the certainty of Cecil’s spies being acquainted 
with it. This is clear enough: but it was precisely this clarity 
which could not be allowed in a State document. The Govern- 
ment’s spy-system must not be admitted. Therefore Winter’s 
directness in the Fragment is altered in the Enclosure to “‘If greater 
personages should have sent, it might sooner bring the matter 
into suspition.”” The change may not be sinister, but it is 
illuminating. 

More important, however, is the fact that the writer of the 
Enclosure originally put: ‘‘For the acquainting it with greater per- 
sonages might sooner bring the matter into suspition’’—which 
was neither what Winter meant nor what he wrote in the Frag- 
ment. My contention is that Winter could not have written that 
original sentence in the Enclosure (which from his point-of-view 
was nonsense) and that ‘‘we can now at last watch the forger 

at work”’ altering his mistake to bring it into line with Winter’s 
real meaning as expressed in the explanatory Fragment. 

I should therefore agree that “the many erasures and insertions 
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at this point merely suggest that the writer had difficulty in making 


his meaning clear’’ because the writer was not Winter, but the forger. 
I realize, however, that Dr. and Mrs. Jenkins cannot agree to this 
because, since they have admitted that the writer of the Enclosure 
was also the writer of the Confession, their whole case would 


collapse. 
V. THE MARGINAL ALTERATIONS 


The “marginal alteration” argument of Dr. and Mrs. Jenkins 
(of which I have earlier quoted the essential points) needs now 
to be examined in more detail. The circumstances to be borne in 
mind are these. Winter’s Confession, dated November 23rd, is 
copied by Cecil’s secretary, Levinus Munck, who also copies the 
date, November 23rd. In both the Confession and the copy are 
two marginal dates of events referred to; these, on the Confession 
itself, are in the same handwriting as ‘the Confession, and the 
assumption which, following Gerard, I accept is that they provide 
a strong argument against authenticity. Since eight other marginal 
additions on the original Confession have already been embodied 
in the text of Munck’s copy, it is obvious that the two new ones 
were made after that copy was completed—that is to say, were 
added to the Winter original after it had passed into Government 
keeping. As Gerard says: “‘Is it likely that the Confession would 
be sent back to the prisoner for the sake of these additions, neither 
being of the smallest practical value?” But a forger, adding them, 
would naturally put them in the same handwriting as the rest. 

There is also one other marginal addition which is made only 
on the Winter original, appearing neither in the body nor on 
the margin of the Munck copy. It is the form of the oath of 
secrecy which the conspirators took and it appears, in small, deli- 
cately written Winterian hand, underneath a heading: ‘“Theffect 
of the oth” in Coke’s handwriting and opposite a passage in 
which Coke has inserted “‘by the hands of Gerrard the Jesuite.’’! 

Dr. and Mrs. Jenkins’s suggestion is that, on November 25th, 
Winter (who was before the Commissioners) made the two 
additions on his copy at the same time that Munck made his 
(though why Munck omitted to make the third—which was 
much more important—they do not explain), and that the aptness 
of the additions may be seen by considering the four points 


t “The Jesuite” is then crossed out for some reason. 
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scribbled on the back of the Confession in conjunction with the 
questions which we know were put to Winter during his interview 
with the Commissioners. 

At first sight, this argument might be thought to be a telling 
one. It is true that the acceptance of it destroys their other main 
argument—that from handwriting. For by no stretch of palzo- 
graphic imagination can the Winter who wrote the Fragment 
on the 25th—in the large, unsteady, untidy hand of a suffering 
man—have written the small, delicate, well-formed marginal 
additions. (In fact I believe that if Dr. and Mrs. Jenkins will 
compare the Fragment with the marginal version of the Oath— 
or even with the marginal addition on the first page of the 
Confession—they will see the difficulty into which their insistence 
that these are written by the same man on the same occasion will 
lead them.) Obviously, however, since I have questioned the 
entire basis of any handwriting argument, I cannot rebut their 
suggestion along these lines. Nor is there need. The answer lies 
in a full consideration of the factors they have introduced. 

The four points scribbled on the back of the Confession in an 
unknown hand and at an unknown date are: 


The form of the oath. 

The time Robert Keys came in. 

What Lords were wished amongst them to be warned 
to be absent and by whom. 

What money was expected. 


The three points answered in the examination before the 
Commissioners on November 25th, concern: 


The times and places when Winter received money 
from Francis Tresham. 

The authority given to Percy and Catesby to admit 
others into the Plot. 

The attitude of the Earl of Northumberland towards 
Catholics and Catholicism from 1603 onwards. 


The two marginal additions common to the original Confession 
and to the copy are: 


The date at which Winter first heard about the Plot. 
The date at which Robert Keys was admitted. 
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The marginal addition on the original only is: 
The form of the oath of secrecy. 


Dr. and Mrs. Jenkins rightly insist—and it is a good and useful 
point—that two of the additions do in fact correspond to. the 
first two points noted on the back of the Confession. But what 
does this prove? There is nothing whatever to suggest that the 
date of questioning was November 25th. Moreover, there is a 
strong presumption that the date on which the oath at least was 
discussed was not November 25, 1605, but January 9, 1606, for 
on that day when Winter was examined (GPB. 164) he informed 
them that Father Gerard was not present when they took the 
oath, but that he did later administer the Sacrament to them in 
an upstairs room; and that the manner of taking the oath was 
“that they kneeled down and laid their hands on a primer and 
were sworne.”” 

Thus two of the questions on the back of the Confession are 
answered, but without anything to suggest that they were 
answered on November 25th and at least one thing to suggest 
that one of them was not. The other two questions (which, again, 
are much more important) are not answered at all. 

We may now turn to the three points which we know were 
discussed on November 25th. The first—the times and places of 
Tresham’s giving money to Winter—is not mentioned in the 
Confession and is, indeed, merely concerned with checking 
Tresham’s own statements. (It cannot, I think, be reasonably 
connected with the heading ““What money was expected,” since 
the Tresham money was already paid, and the main sum expected 
was from Percy’s embezzlement of his cousin’s rents.) The third 
point—about Northumberland—is not mentioned either. And 
the second point—the authority given to Catesby and Percy to 
call in others—is already not only dealt with in the Confession 
itself, but the marginal additions to it on the original are already 
oe into the text of Munck’s copy. 

This last point seems to me further evidence in support of 
my own guess that the Commissioners never saw the Confession. 
For if they had before them Winter’s statement that “By reason 
that the charge . . . had lain —_ on Mr. Catesby alone to 


support, it was necessary for to call in some others to ease his 


charge, and to that end desired leave that he with Mr. Percy 
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and a third whom they should call might acquaint whom they 
thought fit and willing to the business, ‘for many,’ said 
he, “may be content that I should know, who would not 
therefore that all the company should be acquainted with their 
names.’ To this we all agreed,” why should they need to ask 
a question which drew the same answer, “That Catesby and 
Percy were given authority to call in any other without 
violation of the oath of secrecy with the consent of any other of 
the 5 [altered to 7], but it was not necessary for them to be 
present,” the reasons for this being “‘that many who would trust 
Catesby and Percy would not trust others of them’’ and that 
“they meant to call in someone to supply them with money.” 

Thus, the result of examining the whole circumstances which 
Dr. and Mrs. Jenkins have mentioned is to find that there is really 
no argument to answer. Though the marginal addition of the 
date of Keyes’ admittance corresponds with the note on the back 
of the Confession, there is nothing in that note to suggest the 
date November 25th; and the other note—the Oath—seems to 
belong much later. The two remaining notes are not mentioned 
at all. The third marginal addition corresponds to nothing either 
on the back of the Confession or in the questions asked by the 
Commissioners on the 25th. Of these questions (which would 
support the hypothesis of the date) nothing whatever refers to 
marginal additions common to both the original and the copy, 
though one question has already been answered in the Confession 
and incorporated in the copy, and this merely increases suspicion 
by lending colour to the theory that, had the Commissioners 
seen the Confession (or the copy), they would not have needed 
to ask the question. 


VI. CONCLUSION 


The story of the Gunpowder Plot is—as all history is—a story 
of people; and though the argument from psychology is perhaps 
the most dangerous and inconclusive of all arguments, there is 
a sense in which an historian comes to recognize falsity based on 
incongruity. Certain people do not act in particular ways or say 
things completely out of character. To my mind, this kind of 
falsity pervades Winter’s Confession, but space permits me to 
give only one example of it. 

The conspirators (all but three of them were inter-related by 
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blood or marriage) were landed gentry with long traditions of 
service to the Crown. They knew intimately the ways of Courts. 
By comparison Cecil, Waad and Coke were parvenus. Winter 
himself was an experienced diplomat, widely travelled, speaking 
Spanish and Italian as well as French. Is it credible that such men 
should have discussed for half a second whether or not they could 
make Philip of Spain and Henri Quatre (of all people!) take an 
oath of secrecy to them if they informed them of their project 
to blow up the King of England (and, incidentally, their own 
Ambassadors)? Yet Winter’s Confession solemnly records that 
“we agreed that first we could not enjoin princes to that secrecy 
nor oblige them by oath so to be secure of their promise; besides, 
we knew not whether they will approve the project or dislike it.” 

Has not this all the marks of a Government back-room forger 
inventing the story to fit the required propaganda line? 

The second point which must be briefly mentioned is that 
personally I do not consider that the Government case stands or 
falls by the authenticity of the Confession. It has already fallen 
on quite other grounds. One of these I mentioned in my book— 
the Government’s pretence that it knew the names of no con- 
spirators except Fawkes, Percy and Catesby until November 9th, 
whereas it had arrested and brought before the Lord Chief Justice 
on November sth the servant of a hatter, a landlady and other 
obscure persons who had been visited by the minor conspirators, 
Wright, Keyes and Rookwood, on November 4th. One may say, 
of course, that the Government officials were entitled to tell a 
certain number of diplomatic lies; but, once admit Government 
lying at this point, when does it start? If they subjected Fawkes 
to the extreme of torture—as they did—to make him reveal names 
they had already by their action proved that they knew; if all 
the conspirators in London were shadowed before Fawkes was 
arrested at all (as they must have been) what happens to the 
traditional story? 

As I found it necessary to write a book to make at all adequately 
the innumerable arguments for the Government’s knowledge of 
the Plot from the beginning (if not its actual instigation of it 
through Monteagle as agent-provocateur) I obviously cannot even 
recapitulate them all in this short space—though to do so would 
be the only way to put the Confession truly in its setting. 

As it is, I must content myself by reminding unprejudiced 
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readers that we know that the Government had at its disposal 
the brilliant forgers who had served it for nearly twenty years; we 
know that forgery was employed in the case of one of the people 
on trial for the Gunpowder Plot and that this forgery was so per- 
fect that, though he never saw any but forged copies of notes from 
his friends and they never saw any but forged copies and notes from 
him, neither he nor they had the least suspicion that those copies 
were not the genuine notes. We know that in every signature Se 
one we possess of Winter’s, the name is spelt Wintour and that 
the one exception is appended to the Confession, and that in 
addition to being mis-spelt, it has marked calligraphic differences 
from his ordinary signature. We know that there is no evidence 
that this Confession was ever seen by anyone but Cecil, Coke 
and a copyist, and that Cecil was careful to keep it in his own 
hands at Hatfield, putting the copy only into the ordinary 
Government records. We know that the story given in the Con- 
fession was that required by Government policy and propaganda 
and that, as Winter was the only conspirator still alive who had 
been in the Plot from the beginning, its value depended on his 
name. None of these things is in dispute. When there is added 
to them the more detailed argument for forgery which I have 
outlined here, as well as the general climate of the times, which 
I have tried to recapture in The Gunpowder Plot, I can only wonder 
that any historian should ever have accepted Winter’s Confession 
as an authentic document. 


EDMUND BISHOP AND 
ST. GEORGE MIVART 


HE INTEREST of these letters (reproduced by permission of the 
Abbot of Downside, in whose possession they are) is twofold. 

Cardinal Vaughan’s letter, with Edmund Bishop’s pencilled anno- 
tation, gives curiously precise indications of a role in which laymen 
“of sorts” (Bishop’s own expression) might be employed by the 
Cardinal at the end of the nineteenth century. 

Bishop’s notes and underlinings, scribbled on Mivart’s letter at first 
reading, show his instinctive reactions of contempt for the “historical,” 
and antipathy (“I harden”) for the “biblical” pseudo-criticism which 
then passed for modern; while his own subsequent letter develops a 
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part of this feeling in terms which might serve as a model of polite 
expostulation. 

Italics are used wherever the writers of these letters themselves 
underlined words: E. B.’s underlinings are shown as they occur. All 
footnotes are E. B.’s except those initialled “N. J. A.” 

The Cardinal’s letter has a postscript, in which he proposes a book 
for Bishop to review in the Tablet; this has been omitted from the 


following transcription: 


2 Jan. 1900 [the date is in Bishop’s hand] Archbishop’s House 
Westminster, S.W. 


Dear Mr. Bishop 
Many thanks for your note—and for your efforts to help Mr. 


Mivart.t A Priest who has known him most intimately writes: “I 
can prove by his own letters to me that for over two years he has 
ceased to believe in Christianity.” 

It is better for the body that poisonous and deadly humours should 
be got out of it—lest the whole become infected. : 

I have written him a long letter—ending with the kind fecling 


towards him, which I shall not cease to entertain in hope of his return. 
Yours 


H. C. V. 


E. B. wrote to Mivart on Friday, sth January. Here is the reply, 
with E. B.’s pencil notes printed as footnotes: 


7 Jan” 1900 77 Inverness Terrace 
W. 

My dear Bishop 

For me there is nothing comparable in value with love or friend- 
ship. You will therefore understand how pleased I was yesterday to 
receive your kind letter. You are to me a dear and most valued friend 
and I have never wished to have (nor have I really held) any secrets 
apart from you. On the contrary I greatly desired to open my mind 
to you fully and freely and I think 1 must have made you understand 
much. But your great preoccupation not seldom, the state of your 
health too often and the rare opportunities for prolonged conversation 
have prevented me from saying all I wanted too [sic]. As long ago 
as 1892, the reading (at Dr. Gasquet’s recommendation). of Boissier’s 
Religion Romaine and La fin du Paganisme produced a great effect on 
me, seeming to make it clear to me that the triumph of Xty was an 


1 An entirely wrong way of putting the case. I called to “help” the Cardinal at 
his own request. 
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inevitable natural process.-—Subsequently Weitzsaker’s (I forget how 
to spell his name) Apostolic Age and Harnack’s History of Dogma carried 
my process of mental evolution very much further? After reading 
Harnack I have been studying him eaiaily in detail and was at it 
just before I was taken ill on Dec. 2nd. To me now the whole of Xty 
and the progress of the Xn Church, are natural processes3 but as 
(being always a sincere Theist) everything and every process and 
activity is also supernatural,4 the result, as a total, does not seem to 
me to matter much. I remain, as I consider,5 a Catholic who wants to 
make Catholicity as Catholic as possible and accept all truth ungrudg- 
ingly, the Divinity of Xt., the Trinity, the adorability (pardon for 
such a word) of the Eucharist, the veneration of Xt’s mother and the 
saints etc. etc. all remain acceptable.® I can go to Mass as devoutly 
and worship as truly as ever. 1 do not think if I could make you fully 
apprehend my position that you would think I am in a realm of 
curious phantasy.7 I have written a letter to the New Era® to explain 
my two articles which should be taken together and really form one 
whole. I am very sorry to have pained friends and to do any harm 
to the liberal and rational Catholic party9 but I do not think 1 could 
help it. I recollect trying to make you see (walking in Kensington 
Gardens in the Autumn of 1897) how painfully I felt the abominable 
unveracity and humbug which prevailed about Scripture. It then was, 
and now is, disgusting to me that children should be taught or men 
have preached to them a parcel of fairy tales and pretend that there 
are not gross falsehoods in the Bible, e.g. the tower of Babel business 
is no myth, no lesson of any kind, but simply a baseless, barbarous 
fiction devoid of any value in any way save as a sign of the absurd 
ideas prevailing in early times. As I said I love my friends and grieve 
to pain them’° but as to those “who love me not” I care nothing and 


fear them not one scrap," but defy them to do anything against me. 


t Why not? Just what we might expect on supposition of a Provee of God. 
2 isn’t all this thin? and the necy. corrs. not supplied. 
3 Ain’t it sudden and a little marked by lightness? 
4 I go other way about. 
5 “T’”. isn’t this rather out of prop" and so far out of prop as to be rather. .. .? 
6 What does this mean? 
7 I did not say so: I said the article in 19th centy and the views there propounded 
—which I understood not to be M’s. 
8 As printed, this letter bears the date “January 10, 1900.” N. J. A. 
9 Leave ’em alone they’ll survive.—Is it not excessive egoism? 
10 | harden. 
™ Why fuss then as you do? 
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Thanks I am much better and hope to go for a drive tomorrow 
afternoon and then am engaged, but at present I can see you any 
afternoon after Monday at 4.30 if you can come to tea and without 
risk to yourself. 1 thank for your kind visit of inquiry and what you 
wrote on your card. As to my position recollect I have never repudiated 
Catholicism,! and never shall—happen what may. With [undecipher- 


able] kindest regards ever affectionately 


St. G. Mivart 


The corrected draft of E. B.’s reply is thus endorsed by him: “I 
rewrote this with the inevitable little verbal corrections, and omissions 
as shewn and sent it off 10 a.m. on Monday [8 Jan].” 

The following text is the “final” version: 


4 Great Ormonde Street 
London W.C. 
8 January 1900. 

My dear Mivart, 

Many thanks for your letter. I hope to come and see you on Wed- 
nesday afternoon unless meantime I hear that you are otherwise engaged. 

Bear with one or two incidental remarks. You will observe that I 
did not say you were in a realm of curious phantasy; but that the 
views developed by your imaginary personages land me there. I 
assumed and certainly believed that the views developed in the article 
in the Nineteenth Century were not yours but some other people’s. 

Again: I am a good deal pobvaeet ie at what you tell me as to the 
cause of your taking up a new position (so I understand) in regard to 
the hondemmans and spread of Christianity: I mean your course of 
reading. Boissier, Weizsacker, Harnack. It is (excuse me) the thinness 
of it ait Boissier I have not read,? but one knows the equivalents. The 
other two I have greatly enjoyed and found most instructive. But for 
a man exercized as you are in a science to be opened to new and 
unexpected horizons by them and overcome! I should not have 
thought it simply possible. After all what has appealed to you with 
such force is only another and up to date form of the Gibbon argument. 
Then I say: “Well, perhaps Harnack, Weizsicker etc don’t affect me 
because I grubbed at my Gibbon aet. 16,3 worked him, analyzed him, 
abstracted him early, and so the detailed expositions based on the 
newest investigations don’t bowl me over, but only fit into ideas 
that have grown with my growth and fit naturally into my whole 


t That’s your business. Perhaps you’d better do so quietly instd of all this fuss 
and splutter. Ain’t it a bit vanity at bottom? 

2 E. B. quoted Boissier later—e.g. in a private letter of 10 Aug. 1912. N. J. A. 

3 Viz., five years before E. B.’s conversion. N. J. A. 
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conception of things.”’ But then that won’t do I fear; because I fancy 
I remember reading something of yours quite recently in which you 
said Gibbon was a friend of your own boyhood as of mine. Yet surely 
Gibbon to the pure rational mind (abstracting from the complex that 
is man) is an appeal infinitely more powerful, forcible, cogent, than 
all that the Harnacks and Weizsackers have to say. They add immense 
—_ (and to my mind delightfully instructive apercus of 
il) but no more. 

I must conclude that I live much in a world of my own: a very bad 
thing I know. But though your letter received this morning makes me 
raise my eyebrows mat times your exposition in this matter of 
reading etc. simply bowls me over. 

Till Wednesday. With kindest regards believe me as ever yours 

E. B. 


The result of the meeting appears from the following sentence in a 
draft of a letter to Cardinal Vaughan (which Bishop seems not to have 
sent): “A short conversation sufficed to shew that it was too late; that 
things just now must take their course, whatever that may be.” 

Mivart sent Bishop, on January 12th, a copy of his New Era letter, 
“with kindest pais 5 trusting Wednesday’s kind visit did no harm.” 

It is fitting to recall that Bishop attended Mivart’s funeral, three 


months later. 
N. J. ABERCROMBIE 


REVIEWS 


THE LITERATURE OF SPAIN 
The Literature of the Spanish People, by Gerald Brenan (Cambridge 
University Press 40s). 
CCORDING to the preface, this book has three main objects. The 
first is “to persuade English readers to sample the delights of 
— literature,” and here Mr. Brenan’s eloquent and brisk but 
pleasing style should certainly succeed. The second, to show “in what 
way Spanish literary works are to be regarded as an expression of the 
national spirit in successive ages and, incidentally, to use this for 
throwing light on the character of the Spanish people—supposing, 
that is, that peoples really have a continuous character.” This has led 
him to include a ters on the Roman and Arab periods which weaken 


the book, since they are less convincing than the rest, and also 
to pursue social consciousness—called in, for instance, to explain 
features of the Poema de Mio Cid which could quite well be left to 
sense of honour. The third, more conventional, is “the main object of 
a literary history’’: “‘to display and, if possible, account for the various 
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tendencies, movements and revolutions of taste and sentiment.” This 
he does not fulfil, but then he disarms criticism by saying “the main 
emphasis of this book is laid, not on this elusive question of the literary- 
historical process, but on a critical examination of the principal poets, 
dramatists and prose writers.” Perhaps the chief fault is that he does 
this too consistently, so that while he gives a series of penetrating and 
suggestive studies of individuals and individual works, these stand in 
too great an isolation to constitute an adequate account of Spanish 
' literature; nor does he give sufficient space to prose, which comes off 
badly in the Middle Ages and the Golden Age. 

At his best when dealing with the interaction between popular and 
cultured poetry, Mr. Brenan is weakest on what is “known by the 
rather vague term baroque.”’ This is most apparent when he discusses 
Calderén, and his failure to grasp the underlying simplicity of plays 
whose surface is in constant agitation is symptomatic of his approach 
to all the works which might come within that heading. It would 

erhaps be useful to take this as a case in point and treat it in some 
detail. Even Calderén’s comedias de capa y espada are constructed 
within a rigid framework responsible for their ye Taner and this 
is yet more true of those plays which Mr. Brenan terms “poetical.” 
The framework of the latter is “the ready-made structure of Catholic 
dogma, with its complex view of human nature,” and the action is 
designed to illustrate it by showing how it applies to one example. 
Calderén, a casuist, always takes an extreme case so that his aia 
shall embrace all eventualities; it is this choice which produces that 
bewildering complexity of action, but the basic situation remains 
simple even in La Devocién de la Cruz. Mr. Brenan’s concentration 
upon the colourful and dynamic surface, both in Calderén and in 
visual representations of “ecstatic saints and martyrs,” leads him to 
conclude that “they constitute a kind of pornography dedicated to 
religious ends, the aim being, by squeezing out the oe drop of emo- 
tion from sin and suffering and salvation, to produce a sort of gloating 
ravishment.”’ Surely a bizarre conclusion, since the ascetic writers of 
the sixteenth century had stressed the surface to lead the reader away 
from this world by making him distrust it and adopt an absolute 
standard of right action. This is perhaps the chief lesson of La Vida es 
Suefio, about which Mr. Brenan writes “we have to resign ourselves 
to getting no philosophical interpretations out of this play beyond 
the rather vague one expressed in the title.” It does in fact illustrate a 
thesis about the relationship between Fate, as the outcome of secon- 
causes, and Free Will. Where Basilio attempts to control Fate, 

and Clarin to dodge it, Segismundo learns to choose right action, and 
his horoscope is then fulfilled for good, not evil. With regard to the 
title, no doubt is ever cast upon the reality of sense experience unless 
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one looks at the play from Segismundo’s point of view, as Mr. Brenan 


tries to do. Approached —- the lesson about the degree of » 


reality to be attributed to this world is surely parallel to Calderén’s 
view of beauty: “‘the beauty of the world is a reflection of heavenly 
beauty—illusory if taken as subsisting in itself, but real in so far as it is 
derived from eternity.” Such an attitude may even have led him to 
stress the manifold complexity of life in order to underline the reality 
transcending it. A fuller understanding of this sort of interaction might 
have helped Mr. Brenan to a better comprehension of Quevedo and 
Gracian as well. 

Mr. Brenan has concentrated on certain figures because he contends 
that although the critic must remain impartial “‘it will be only reason- 
able if he gives particular attention to those writers who have most to 
say to his contemporaries.” This has prevented him from attaining 
“the main object of a literary history,” although it is partly the reason 
why the book is so admirably suited to fulfil its primary purpose. Had 
he confined himself to his favourite topics and published a volume of 
essays (which should have included his two articles on San Juan de la 
Cruz, in Horizon, May and June 1947) it would have been more 
satisfying as a whole. The most stimulating studies are those of the 
_ Libro de Buen Amor, La Celestina, the Quixote, Géngora, Juan Ramén 
' Jiménez and Pio Baroja, and Mr. Brenan’s criticism is delightfully 
evocative. It abounds in phrases like “‘all the words in her poems lean 
in one direction” under the wind of lyric feeling, which he writes of 
Rosalia Castro. Furthermore “‘it is the poets, even more than the 
painters and musicians, who shape the finer texture of the mind and 
show us in each age how we are to feel,” and though the treatment of 
its origins is over-simplified—and sometimes unduly categorical—he 
gives the most readable account of the development of Spanish poetry 
which one can find in English. R. D. F. Princ-Mu 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION 


Natural Science and the Spiritual Life, by John Baillie (Oxford Unhemsiny 
Press $s). 

Matter, a and Miracle, by H. P. Newsholme (Burns and Oates 
8s 6d). 

Man and Matter, by F. Sherwood Taylor (Chapman and Hall 15s). 


Mee and our knowledge of it is the theme of these three 
books. Dr. Baillie, writing as a theologian addressing the British 
Association and stressing the compatibility of science and religion, 
explores two types of explanation—what he calls mechanical causation 
and final causation, the former relevant to science and the latter to 
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human behaviour. He outlines a view of the role of Christian theology 
in formulating the presuppositions of science which, though it seems 
far-fetched at times, is rich in interesting suggestions. He is surely right 
in rejecting the antithesis that is sometimes drawn between men of 
science and men of faith, and declaring that the two approaches must 
be reconciled. 

This is in part also the burden of Dr. Sherwood Taylor’s new book. 
His most original contribution here, apart from the story of his own 
conversion, is perhaps his plea for a more intuitive approach to nature 
as a complement to the analytical approach of scientist and philosopher 
alike. Materialisms claiming support from science are je in 
several of the papers here collected, and the author argues that they 
' arise from an over-estimate of scientific knowledge. These papers 
should be studied by Christian apologists because they are written by 
one who understands the outlook of scientific agnostics and uses an 
appropriate style of apologetic. Other papers on the place of science 
in Christian education and culture are i worthy of close attention. 

Dr. Newsholme, in a striking short study, outlines a synthesis about 
the parts played by love (God’s and man’s) in health and healing, and 
by sin (man’s and Satan’s) in disease and evil. As a unifying concept 
he uses “‘inertia,” in the sense of persistence in activity or inactivity. 
This has a rightful place in purposeful striving, and in the evolution 
of organisms; it is manifested for instance in habits, memory and 
heredity. Evil is analysed in terms of uncontrolled or disordered or 
unbalanced inertia—persistence when what is wanted is change or 
thythm. The application to sin is clear, since sin implies lack of docility 
to the will of God; the application to physical and mental disease in 
man is worked out in terms of human sin and of satanic tampering 
with the laws of inertia in nature. The treatment of psychiatry, miracle 
and evolution in this cosmic setting is important and it is to be hoped 
that the book will be widely discussed. 

E. F. CALDIN 


SHELLEY IN REVOLT 


The Young Shelley: Genesis of a Radical, by Kenneth Neill Cameron 
(Gollancz 21s). 


iE is half a comfort,” wrote Walter Bagehot in 1856 in his essay on 
Shelley, “to think of a poet as to whom our information is but 
scanty.” He did not realize how lucky he was. Hogg's Life, with the 


rejoinders it provoked, was to come in a couple of years, and since 


then the flood has never abated for long. One would have thought the 
culmination must have come in 1940, with Newman Ivey White’s 
1400-page life. But now Professor Cameron gives us 412 pages, 
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almost a third of them notes, on the period up to The Refutation of 
Deism, corresponding to nearly 400 pages in White. What does he 
add, and how important is it? 

The biographical purpose is less predominant than in White’s book. 
Yet the story is retold in a fair amount of detail, certainly more than 
would be required for a study of Shelley’s radicalism as such. There 
are a few minor corrections of White and other biographers (especially 
in the notes, which will be valuable to minute investigators), but I 
cannot see that any really new light is cast on the story. What, then, 
of the “‘genesis of a radical’? We are reminded of the Shelley family’s 
Whig tradition, and Shelley’s progress is sensibly traced through the 
left wing of the Whig party to republicanism and radicalism. Tom 
Paine rightly receives more attention than in White. Shelley’s own 
political works are summarized at greater length and put into relation 
with current thought. The Irish tracts, for instance, and their historical 
background get eighteen pages (excluding notes) compared with 
eight in White; The Refutation of Deism thirteen to White’s single page. 
This part of the work is carefully done, though Professor Cameron 
can go curiously astray when he leaves Shelley himself, as when he 
takes leave at once of common sense and chronology by writing 
(p. 275): “From Spinoza and Hume the freethought movement 
passed, via the English Deists—especially the anti-Christian Thomas 
Woolston [1670-1733]—to Voltaire and Montesquieu, the leaders of 
the French deistic movement, a movement which took on a stron 
anti-clerical tinge because of the political conservatism of the Church 
in France.” Equally wild is the reference (p. 285) to “the Berkeleian 
view that matter was in fact a spiritual essence” —the very opposite of 
what Berkeley expounded with the utmost clarity. All told, I do not 
think that the close study of Shelley’s earlier radical writings justified, 
after White, the retelling of the life on this scale. What is wanted is 
something more like a rehandling and expansion of H. N. Brailsford’s 
excellent little Home University volume, Shelley, Godwin and their 
Circle. 

Since Professor Cameron has chosen to give us this long study, 
some remarks on his whole approach are called for. It is clear aes the 
first words of the Introduction that he is a Shelleyan. “Shelley,” he 
writes, “has suffered, as perhaps no other poet Sos suffered, from 


anthologizing.”” By this he does not mean that some of the anthology 
pieces are bad. No, what he misses is “the main streams of his thinking 
and writing,” Shelley as “not only a poet but a thinker, and not only 
a thinker but a radical thinker: in politics, in religion, in morals. . . . In 
some of the works of this period, notably Queen Mab, this thinking 
is transmuted into powerful creative expression.” I confess I have little 
common ground with a critic who Eo 


ds in Queen Mab powerful 
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creative expression—finds anything, in fact, but an arid waste. I do 
not think I look in it (p. 242) “for the ironic gentility or super-sensory 
insinuation elevated in some critical circles to-day to the status of 
absolutes” —only for something which makes it possible to keep the 
eye on the printed page without a sustained effort of the will. Shelley’s 
literary talents were, I believe, the reverse of precocious, and the 
earliest distinguished piece of verse seems to me the Stanzas—April 
1814. (Professor Cameron, by the way, sees “a genuine foreshadowing 
of future greatness” in lines such as “And the coming of death is a 
dreadful blow. . . . To a brain unencompassed with nerves of steel.”’) 
If this is so, a book like this is really very unfair to Shelley. As we read 
its solemnly documented discussion, we tend to forget that when we 
leave Shelley he is still a boy of twenty. If we do keep it in mind, we 
can reject the view of Professor Cameron and other admirers that he 
shows remarkable maturity without going to the other extreme of 
thinking him at all unnaturally immature. 

But more important than such incidental failures in detachment, 
though not unconnected with them, is Professor Cameron’s complete 
obliviousness to one of the most interesting paradoxes about Shelley. 
Though in some ways the very type of the “romantic” poet, he is, 
except perhaps in the Defence of Poetry, completely cut off from the 
ea 8 movement of ideas that we associate with romanticism in the 
wider sense—German philosophy, renewed interest in the Middle 
Ages, what Professor Cobban has called “‘the revolt against the 
eighteenth century.”” That was the one thing Shelley never revolted 
against. He might indeed be called, in the non-political sense, the 
least radical of thinkers. He never really questions the ideas among 
which he has grown up—his idea of advance consists in producing the 
curve of progressive ideas as it had passed from Locke (note his 
repeated appeals to “Locke and Newton’’) to Condorcet, Tom Paine 
and Godwin. A fine tradition in many ways, but I do not think Shelley 
can be read aright by anyone who does not constantly bear in mind 
that, in the context of the European romantic movement, Shelley 
figures as one of the diehards of the Enlightenment. For any sense, on 
the part of a radical, that what is new in romanticism has to be taken 
into account and if possible assimilated we have to go to John Stuart 
Mill. He was less than fifteen years Shelley’s junior, and, as Mr. R. J. 
White has recently pointed out (Cambridge Journal, November 195 f 
he has his own serious defects as a critic of romantic thinkers, but 
beside Mill it is hard to think of Shelley—and especially Shelley the 
tadical—as anything but a defiantly eighteenth-century figure. 


J. C. MAxweELL 
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THE GREAT ST. TERESA 


Teresa of Avila, by Kate O’Brien (Max Parrish 7s 6d). 
Poemes Mystiques, Translations of St. John of the Cross, by B. Lavaud, 
O.P. (Collection des Cahiers du Rhone, n.p.). 


The Letters of St. Teresa of Jesus, translated and edited by E. Allison 
Peers. 2 vols (Burns and Oates £3 3s). 


F THE MAKING of Lives of St. Teresa there is no end, and 
O therefore they are no doubt needed. Miss O’Brien has lived in 
Spain, but does not profess to relate more than the exterior of St. 
Teresa’s life, and this = does with conviction. But even so, she cannot 
transmit the intensity of the truly Spanish soul, which makes the whole 
of the civil war pre fie Spain of today unintelligible to Englishmen, 
and supremely so to politicians. Alas, that she should have jacketed 
her book with Bernini’s erotic transfixion (thank God she omitted 
the leering angel). If her book makes readers want to find something 
more complete about this tentative tornado of a woman, it will have 
served a good purpose. 

In parenthesis we must welcome Fr. Lavaud’s translation of St. John 
of the Cross’s poems. Professor Allison Peers was resolved to make his 
translation rhyme, as St. John’s poems did: yet we perforce preferred 
David Lewis’s rhymeless translation. But no one in English—or even 
in French or Italian or other Latin language—can reproduce the 
sonorous chant of the Spanish. There is a “cliquetis” in French 
(Fr. Lavaud might say a “gazouillement” in En Aish) and even in 
Italian a melodiousness (I do not forget a poem like “In te, Morte, 
si posa—Nostra ignuda natura—Lieta, no, ma sicura—Dall’eterno 
dolor,” which cannot be surpassed) which would play false to ee 9 
loving yet almost iron-hard passion. We shall be misunderstood—but 
there is a sweet cruelty in the Spaniard that no one else can transmit. 

Professor A. Peers’s books are indispensable. It is still often difficult 
to be sure of what was really written even as late as the seventeenth 
century unless you get an autograph, and even then St. Teresa would 
often use a secretary in the middle of a letter because her head or eyes 
grew tired—and she dictated at whirlwind speed! St. Catherine of 
Siena might dictate three to four different letters to as many secretaries 
at one time. Bl. Angela of Foligno used to say to the poor priest who 
took down what she said in ecstasy: “It wasn’t at all like that!” And 
all this, apart of course from modifications made by editors who 
thought that such and such a sentence was tactless (nobles, or their 
descendants, were so easily offended!), or disedifying or fringing the 
heterodox, or not literary enough. Even today scrupulous accuracy 
in reporting is rare! But Professor Allison Peers has spent most of his 
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leisure during nineteen years over these Letters and other works of 
St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross, foresees spending some years 
more over a revised and enlarged edition of the er’ writings, and 
is also compiling a “Handbook to the Life and Times” of the two 
Saints which will render a vast number of footnotes unnecessary and 
display their history as a continuous flow of life. He bases himself 
(while retaining his liberty even to emend) on the magistral work of 
Fray Silverio fe Santa Teresa (now General of the Discalced Car- 
sadliaes) with whom he has been in close and devoted contact for over 
thirty years. We need not dwell on the sheer scholarship of the 
Professor, which is humane in the full sense: Teresa, writing to kings, 
nobles, ecclesiastics (very touchy personages), friends, critics, aunts 
and so forth wrote in different ways, sometimes colloquially and at 
other times almost in cipher and certainly used an astounding number 
of pseudonyms which demand much wise guess work. But Professor 
Allison Peers explains very exactly his method of translating Teresa’s 
conversational style: he does not attempt the impossible (and un- 
justifiable) task of making you suppose she was an Englishwoman 
and not a Spaniard; yet he does not delay or exasperate you by “‘trans- 
verbalizing,” e.g. her portentous honorific titles—thus in a letter of 
thirty-eight lines she calls a cardinal “Your most Illustrious Lordship” 
no less than fifteen times. Not enough paper for that nowadays! 

What is of real importance and almost baffles our imagination is 
that this supreme mystic and ecstatic was habitually so gay, teasing, 
practical, and remorselessly condemnatory of those who (being 
Religious) could behave so abominably as es sometimes did. If one 
is surprised that we have so few letters from her to St. John of the 
Cross, we recall that he burnt most of them, as indeed she wished her 
letters to be; also, that it was often dangerous to write to him at all, 
and again, that he was often accessible and she did not need to write. 
It te one almost despair of the de-Catholicized mind that there 
should be those who have the nerve to write about Spanish history 
and not see that perhaps the most enduringly effectual Spaniards who 
ever existed were St. John of the Cross and St. Teresa. Yes, even 
Cervantes can still entertain a cultured minority; but whom does he 
influence? 


C. C. MARTINDALE 
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The House of Commons at Work, by Eric Taylor (Pelican Books 2s). 


R. TAYLOR has been ambitious enough, as he confesses in the 
Mintroduction to his House of Commons at Work, to want to write 
a readable book on procedure—one which should combine pleasure 
with profit. As his title shows, he has scorned delights and followed 
the dusty high road—the technicalities of Motions, Questions and 
Amendments; the items which compose the daily order of business 
and the sessional programme; the maintenance of order; the process 
of legislation; the constitution and working of committees; the methods 
of controlling taxation and expenditure; and, finally, the quasi-judicial 
procedure of rivate legislation. His plan has not allowed him to seek 
rest or relief by dwelling on the scenic background of Parliament or 
wandering down historical bypaths. 

And yet, on the whole, Mr. Taylor has fulfilled his ambition. I found 
The House of Commons at Work easy to read continuously and, in places 
where (as in the chapter on private legislation) Mr. Taylor draws from 
his personal experience, lively and entertaining. He has solved the 
difficult problem of suiting the scale of his book to the size of his 
subject and, though he gets a great deal in, he never seems congested 
or out of breath. It is a pity that one should sometimes feel that, seen 
from the height necessary for Mr. Taylor’s survey, the mortals who 
perform the evolutions which he explains look no larger than pygmies. 

CAMPION 


Prayers of Purpose: An Arrangement of Liturgical Prayers, by 
H. McEvoy, S.J. (Oliver and Boyd, 6s). 


= TITLE may imply that these are on the whole, though not 
exclusively, prayers of petition, and many will be grateful for 
them since they not only make it more possible to pray with the 
Church, but reveal what beauties are, too often, latent in the Liturgy. 
They “ask God to achieve His purpose in us by working in us. . . they 
never pretend about God, nor allow us to pretend about ourselves, or 
to promise what we cannot do.” The subjects of the prayers are varied 
—for Converts; for Control of the Imagination; EF Prisoners; for 


those journeying by train, car, air, or sea: yet there may still be room 
for another such book, containing prayers specifically for the blind or 
the deaf or nervous; for professions like those of writers, artists, shop- 
keepers, actors, builders, cooks! The Church has a good many such 
special prayers, as it is; and probably they are not very often used— 
such as the blessings of bees, or beer. 
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Treatise on Preaching, by Humbert of Romans, edited by W. M. Conlon, 
O.P. (Newman, $2.50). 

UMBERT was the fifth Master-General of the Friars Preacher 
Han died in 1277. He was a prolific writer, but it was natural 
that he should devote a special volume to preaching. The editor 
holds (p. vi) that modern books on preaching consist on the whole 
of collections of sermons or outlines of sermons, or deal with the 
method of writing sermons. We should hardly have thought that there 
was a lack of books quite simply about preaching, or the basic prin- 
ciples of right preaching, or indeed of the qualities required in an 
effectual preacher. Certainly this book goes into great detail about such 
qualities and also about the duty of preaching and the guilt of those 
who shirk preaching—or of listening to sermons! Perhaps the old 
definition of eloquence is the best—‘‘Saying Things to People.” Know 
what you ought to say—want to say it—and say it, audibly and simply. 
We may trust that the days of pulpit oratory are over and done with! 
Fr. Humbert’s knowledge of the Scriptures and glosses upon them is 
very rich, though his use of the applied sense is probably no more to 


our taste. 


St. Thomas Aquinas: Philosophical Texts. Selected and translated with 
Notes by T. Gilby, O.P. (Oxford University Press, 12s 6d). 


enn ANTHOLOGIES exist largely to direct us to an author’s 
complete works. But this may prove a disappointment, as when 
we turn to Wordsworth. But the present volume is already satisfying 
to many, because it does not consist of purple patches, so to say, but 
of what is strong and clear in itself, and enough, maybe, to put a 
reader on the right lines when he approaches a problem. This for two 
preliminary reasons. First, the translation is purer perhaps than any 
we have so far. read: Fr. Gilby rightly does not attempt a word for 
word version of the Latin, but he does provide us with the meaning 
in clear and dignified English. Secondly, in this volume he does not 
illustrate St. Thomas’s supernatural doctrine, i.e. his Christian theology, 
but the “independent prolegomenon to belief which may be of special, 
and even urgent interest to those who find themselves alien to the 
official organization of Christianity.’” The preface states this with 
beautiful clarity. Thus different chapters approach the Nature of God, 
of Creation, of the special psycho-physical unity of human nature, of 
evil, of justice, of Society. It is true that in St. Thomas—as in this 
world itself—nature is interwoven with super-nature; so the book will 
not suggest that no more can be hoped for and sought than what 
unaided reason can minister to us. 
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The Art of Teaching, by Gilbert Highet (Methuen 12s 6d). 
Educational Essays, by F. H. Drinkwater (Burns and Oates 25s). 


N an age when “educational” books are usually so dull, The Art of 
Lreachisy is a delight. It deserves reading at a sitting: and by parents 
and advertisers and artists as well as teachers—for its argument is that 

ractically everybody who communicates thought is part of some- 
body else’s education. The author is professor of Latin at Columbia 
University. He was formerly a fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. 
He is not a Catholic; and he treats of Our Lord as simply one great 
teacher in a long line from Socrates to today. Nor does he say any- 
thing of the philoso hy of education—for he deliberately restricts his 
book to the js art of teaching. But within this field, and on the 
plane of natural religion, it is a book of immense and kindly wisdom, 
tellingly illustrated, systematic enough to be of professional guidance 
to the young teacher, wide and deep in its background and culture, 
and some of the most infectious reading ever. 

By contrast with Professor Highet’s book, Fr. F. H. Drinkwater’s 
essays show what can become of the teacher’s vocation when he has 


indeed a religious philosophy of education to implement. Though only ; 


a few of these 106 essays (reprinted from the thirty years’ files of The 
Sower and from the author’s contributions to other educational 
journals) deal with the vocation of the teacher as such, it is there the 
whole time, and nowhere more triumphantly than in Fr. Drinkwater’s 
insight into the minds that will be reading him. For the rest, we have 
as foreground the famous war on the “parrot-system”’ in catechism, 
the recurring debates on secondary éducation, delinquency, how really 
to stop the “leakage,” and all with that rare insight which knocks 
you down, diagnoses your injuries, and cures you all in one. 

A. C. F. BEALEs 


Poetry and Drama, by T. S. Eliot (Faber 7s 6d). 


Ik his Introduction to A Choice of Kipling’s Verse Mr. Eliot showed 
himself concerned with the distinction laeun verse and poetry, 
and now, in Poetry and Drama, he returns again to this theme. Between 
these two statements has come The Cocktail Party, and his latter words, 
quite properly enough, are coloured by his own experiment. 

He begins by remarking a differentiation between verse, prose, and 
ordinary coat | Both of the first two are “finished products,’’ modes 
of expression artistically turned, in comparison with the fumbling 
disorder and loose approximations of the third. It follows, therefore, 
that prose on the stage (the perfected prose speech of Congreve or 
Shaw) is as xtificiel as verse—M. Jourdain was right in being 


surprised! 


SHORTER NOTICES I9I 


Mr. Eliot next elects for the use of verse in drama, as it is the only 
method of expression which, becoming poetry in its higher reaches, 
can fully describe intense experience. Such moments of zenithal 
thought and feeling will not persist, however, without interruption 
—in The Cocktail Party they are most infrequent!—and it follows that 
the greater part of the play will be written, so to speak, in the lower 
register. For this “low-level” language of communication Mr .Eliot 
still prefers verse to prose, as he considers it makes the transition 
between the mundane and the exalted more unobtrusively than the 
latter, and so fixes the audience’s attention on the meaning rather 
than the manner of speech. Mr. Eliot, none the less, envisages “a more 
liberal use of poetry’ when the contemporary poetic dramatist shall 
have remastered theatrical technique, but makes no mention of Mr. 
Fry who might be considered just such a purveyor. 

Poetry and Drama, which was first delivered as the Theodore Spencer 
Memorial Lecture at Harvard University last year, is particularly 
interesting for Mr. Eliot’s analysis of his own difficulties in play- 
writing and the way in which he shows himself able to profit from his 


successive mistakes. 


Fifty Years of English Literature, 1900-50, by R. H. Scott-James 
(Longmans 15s). 
T= REVIEW of half-a-century’s writing, by the one-time Editor 
of the London Mercury, may be spoken of in several different ways. 
It may be taken as a straightforward history, as a reference-book and 
bibliography with comments, or as a study of “British writers who 
have been conspicuous in the last fifty years as products, makers, and 
representatives of their own time, changing, as Taine said, with ‘the 
air that nourishes them’.”’ 

Such a compendium of names, dates, and titles rather precludes a 
more than factual treatment; though where Mr. Scott-James finds the 
space he often engages us by his nice judgment. Thus, of T. S. Eliot, 
he observes: “He excels by introducing us to our own generation, 
and appears to end by inviting us to turn our backs on it.’’ His remarks, 
too, on the probable influence of Bradley’s Appearance and Reality upon 
the poet’s earlier work is another example of significant perception. 

With writers of a younger generation, Mr. Scott-James can also be 
rewarding; his four pages on Christopher Fry proving him free from 
sclerotic tastes and standards. 

Naturally there are some disproportions and omissions: C. S. Lewis, 
as novelist, receives forty-eight lines, while Joyce Cary and I 
Compton-Burnett get six and seven, respectively; and Herbert Read, 
David Gascoyne, and C. P. Snow no mention at all. 
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Turkish Delights, by Marie Noéle Kelly (Country Life 18s). 


EVER have we read a travel-book more enchanting than this 
None. Lady Kelly is the wife of our late ambassador at Buenos 
Aires, Ankara and Moscow, and these are her impressions of the 
Turkish Scene, 1946-1949. Her store of knowledge, classical, medieval, 
modern, is everywhere illuminated by her power of brilliant description 
and alleviated by her delicacy of touch. Picture postcards have robbed 
most places of astonishment for the tourist: arriving at Constantinople, 
one found it just what one expected: one must know it as Lady Kelly 
does to find that after all it is a magical city, however dusty and 
degenerate. On the other hand, her lovely photographs of Nicea, for 
example, and Edirne (Adrianople), admit us to a world whither we 
never shall go. It is appalling to think of how much still lies buried 
and could be so easily excavated, and how treasurable fragments still 
above earth can be nibbled away by goats. But the fate of what was 
rescued from Troy has been so abominable that we could never re-read 
the two pages which describe it. Lady Kelly not only knows French 
poetry but, we almost must say, is a poet: she understands both the 
Greek and the Roman spirit: she at least has not been de-civilized by 
our rapid relegation of the Classics to the remote distance of some 
Sanskrit; nor are hers the pettifogging arguments of scholars who treat 
Homer as a conscientious historian instead of a realist yet apocalyptic 
poet. Lady Kelly’s clear vision does not fail to see the squalor, but the 

lory shines in spite of it: may the many readers of this truly delightful 
Book make her feel that her dreadful years (as they must have been) 
in Moscow are richly compensated for. 


Black Sunrise, by Wilfrid Blunt (Methuen 21s). 


HIS is an-account of Mulai Ismail, Emperor of Morocco (1672- 
pre who, by driving the English and Spaniards out, laid the 
foundations of a Morocco which—given the modern mania for 
second-rate nationalism—may regain some of the independence which 
it once had. Indeed, his own life was practically a maniac’s, such was 
his passion for building and then destroying, all accompanied by the 
most revolting cruelty. The story of his embassies to Europe is the 
most interesting part of the book—he wanted to marry an illegitimate 
daughter of Louis XIV. Two chapters deal with the bine incredible 
story of Catholic missionaries, who in every sense gave their lives for 
their brethren, and not only for Christian slaves. (These were simply 
bought back by the English, if rescued at all.) A dreadful picture of 


the nightmare in which so much of the human race recurrently lives. 


NE of the great occupational risks of business life under the pressure of to-day is 

that the practical man of affairs neglects his outside reading, and all too easily falls 
into a narrow circle of immediate preoccupations. There is always loss in this, and the 
Catholic business or professional man, as a member of the Church Universal, has a 
particularly strong reason for keeping his mind open to wider horizons. Certainly it was 
never more necessary than now to follow world happenings. A direct chain of causes and 
effects ties every business to economical changes in the world, which are themselves as 
often the consequence as the cause of changes in men’s political and social ideas. These 
ideas in their turn come out of the religions, or irreligions, of contemporary man. 

In many countries the Catholic Church is at the heayt of the battle of ideas. Cardinal 
Manning’s saying that ‘‘all great quarrels between men are at bottom theological’’ suggests 
that there is, in fact, no better starting-point or background for understanding the modern 
world than a Catholic one. Because of this approach and background, 


THE TABLET 


is a weekly review unlike any other in this country, and more and more discerning 
readers find its value to them year by year. THE TABLET is obtainable from any news- 
agent, price 9d. weekly, or direct by post from The Publisher, 128 Sloane Street, London, 


S.W.1, price 42s. per annum, post free. Send a postcard for a specimen copy. 


Exit HEADACHE 
~fast/ 


Go on—try a couple. I always carry some 

since my chemist told me about this 
‘ANADIN’ formula*. It’s a fast worker 
—and the relief lasts longer — without the 
risk of those unpleasant after-effects I used 
to get before I changed to ‘Anadin’. A couple of 
‘Anadin’ tablets at the first sign of a headache, and 
it'll be better before you’ve time to realise you had 
one! Just as quick and safe in most other pains and 
discomforts — help yourself ! 


* because the balanced formula blends aspirin with phenacetin— for RAPID relief 
that lasts longer. And it includes caffeine and quinine, two stimulants which cut out the 
depressing after-effects so often felt after taking old-fashioned remedies. 
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